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The Bibliography of Liszt 


NE cannot say that Liszt has been well served 

by his biographers. It is not considered the 

thing for a writer to depreciate his predecessors, but 
certain facts must not be passed over. In every 
work of reference we find the stereotyped assertion 
that the most important book on Liszt is Mme. 
Ramann’s Franz Liszt als Kiinstler und Mensch, or 
its English translation (save the mark!) by Miss 
Cowdery. If mere bulk, and the giving of the least 
possible information in the greatest possible num- 
ber of words be admirable, we should certainly 
congratulate Miss Lina Ramann on her 2,000-page 
effort. But we must warn those attempting to read 
the English version that its two bulky volumes com- 
prise only Vol. I of the original. Even the publish- 
ers seem to have got confused over this, or, finding 
the book so unreadable, failed to notice that it went 
no further than the year 1840. ‘The second volume 
of the German is even more prolix than the first, and 
so confusing as to have elicited, on its first publica- 
tion, a grave query from a worthy German official to 
the composer, as to whether “‘Miss Ramann’s book 
was classical.” It has the merit of a detailed cata- 
logue of Liszt’s compositions, better than that of 
Breitkopf & Hartel, but sadly incomplete and incor- 
_ rect in its dates. By far the best English life is the 
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article in Grove’s Dictionary (by Hueffer and Fuller 
Maitland), which needs only a better list of the com- 
poser’s works, and the piecing together of the two 
biographers’ work, to be quite satisfactory. Mr. 
R. L. de Beaufort’s The Abbé Liszt: the Story of 
his Life is only paste-and-scissors work, evidently 
written with no first-hand knowledge and little 
sympathy. Its compiler, having relied upon Miss 
Ramann, is forced to make an awkward gap where 
she fails him. Miss\Eva Fay’s Music Study in Ger- 
many, utilized by him as padding, is an excellent Iittle 
work, from which the present writer has also not 
disdained to quote. We must not omit to mention 
Sir A. C. Mackenzie’s all too brief memoir in the 
““Masterpieces of Music” series. The details are 
mostly first-hand, the writer having been an intimate 
friend of Liszt at Weimar. 

The best “Liszt book” is the large collection of 
his letters—about 700 in number—gathered by ‘“‘La 
Mara” (Madame Marie Lipsius) and translated by 
the late Constance Bache. We eannot say that the 
English version is up to the scholarly level of Miss 
Bache’s usual work, but the task was so laborious 
that a little carelessness may be excused. We can 
pardon, for instance, the failure to find an English 
equivalent for the French expression ‘‘quoique et 
parceque,” but we should not have expected a musi- 
cian to render the German title of Goetz’s well- 
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known opera, “The Taming of the Shrew” as ‘The 
Subduing of the Refractory Ones” (!), or a cultured 
person to speak of ‘“Froebel’s children’s garden’; 
nor, when Liszt casually employs the exclamation 
“Eureka!” was it necessary to put a footnote ‘“‘Dis- 
covery (from a Greek word)—TRans.” But these 
two stout volumes contain the best biographical evi- 
dence available, and we have used them freely. 

In the present work we have endeavored to pre- 
sent the artist “in his habit as he lived,” and to give, 

~for the first time, the dates at which his multifarious 

musical productions were written and published. 
We are aware that this attempt has not completely 
succeeded, but there is, we trust, no omission of any 
consequence. 

Where two dates are given, with a hyphen between 
them, they signify respectively the years of composi- 
tion, unless otherwise is stated. 
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Note 


IKE most technical matters connected with 
music, the simple enumeration of a composer’s 
works is enveloped in senseless confusion. Why 
printed music should never be dated is a mystery. 
It has been a labor of special research to discover 
when Bach, Haydn, or Mozart wrote any particular 
work, and in many cases the true date will never be 
known. We think that the fault lies less with the 
carelessness of composers than with the methods 
of publishers. They like to conceal the fact of a 
humiliating length of time having elapsed between 
the composition of a piece and its appearance in 
print; they also like to encourage the public in that 
curious belief of theirs that yesterday’s music, like 
yesterday's newspaper, is no good. The most they 
will do is to encourage the use of the meaningless 
word “opus.’”’ This used to be applied in former 
times to half a dozen string quartets, three sonatas, 
or a book of from twelve to fifty songs—all of 
which might have been written at a distance of 
years. Symphonies and operas—the most impor- 
tant of all—seldom had any “opus’’—it was beneath 
their dignity. The symphonies of Haydn and 
Mozart are in no two editions numbered alike, 
and the one thing that really matters, the actual 
date of composition, is the thing hardest to discover. 
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To give an accurate dated catalogue of the works 
of Francois Liszt would in any case be a difficult 
task, so many having been withdrawn and reissued, 
or slightly modified and sold to fresh publishers 
(fie!). He tried at first to use the conventional 
“opus,” but soon got so muddled with it—there are 
two ops. 1 and 2 and no op. 10—that he gave it up 
after op. 13. The only reliable information is to 
be found in the composer’s own letters, and here 
most of the minor works are ignored. 

Since the principal use of a catalogue of a com- 
poser’s works is to make clear what he has written 
in each branch, and when he did it, we have sorted 
the items out under separate headings, as in the 
list in Grove, but, we trust, more clearly and com- 
pletely, and with the addition of dates, where these 
can be ascertained. It is worth notice that Liszt’s 
earliest works were nearly all transcriptions of airs 
from Italian operas, and from these he got on to 
original piano work. ‘The best song-transcriptions 
came next, and date from 1840 to 1850. The next 
ten years were mostly given to orchestral work, and 
from 1861 onward the writing of oratorios and 
masses was his chief delight. So much for Liszt’s 
serious work; during the whole of his life he derived 
most of his income—like the rest of his fellows— 
from doing “pot-boilers” for the publishers. 
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CHAPTER ONE: CHILDHOOD 


HE name of Liszt appears among the Hun- 
garian aristocracy as far back as the middle 
of the sixteenth century, but owing to lack of doc- 
umentary evidence, no direct connection can be traced 
between Johann Liszt, Bishop of Raab, and the 
subject of this memoir. Still, though his immedi- 
ate forbears were not in affluent circumstances they 
were of aristocratic appearance and demeanor, indi- 
cating a far from plebeian origin. The grandfather, 
Adam Liszt (born in 1755), was steward to the 
estates of Prince Esterhazy, which would argue a 
certain social position, though his salary was small. 
He was thrice married, and had no less than twenty- 
six children, most of whom grew up and were forced 
to scatter abroad under different names. Three of 
them remained at home and rose to some distinction, 
these being (1) the eldest born, Adam, who was 
the father of the great musician, (2) Anton, a child 
of the second marriage, who became an eminent 
horologist in Vienna, and (3) Eduard, a man of 
commanding intellect, who rose to be Imperial 
Austrian Procurator-General and was a _ person 
highly and widely esteemed. He died in 1879, 
leaving several children. 
Adam Liszt the second (1780-1827) affords one 
of those sad, but common examples of a man in- 
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tended by Nature for artistic pursuits, but forced 
by circumstances into business life. He cultivated 
music with ardor and success, becoming, we are told, 
proficient on many instruments, and a sound theo- 
retical musician, under the direction of Joseph 
Haydn. His usefulness as a musical amateur 
brought him into the notice of Prince Esterhazy, 
who rewarded his exertions by appointing him 
assistant-steward on the Prince’s estate at Eisen- 
stadt. Having fulfilled the duties of this post for 
some years with zeal and integrity, he was promoted 
to the stewardship of the Prince’s estate at Raiding, 
which, like Eisenstadt, lay in the district of Oeden- 
burg, in Austria. De Beaufort says: 

“Adam Liszt being now above thirty years of age, 
began to think seriously of getting himself a partner 
in life. His choice fell on a young Austrian of pre- 
possessing appearance and gentle manners. Anna 
Lager, daughter of a respectable artisan of German 
birth, settled in the little town of Krems, near 
Vienna. Pure, honest, and truehearted, she proved 
a model housewife. She was somewhat tall and 
slenderly built, quite free from affectation, and 
rather simple and unassuming. Her features— 
calm, regular and peaceful—were adorned by black 
eyes, which imparted a bright expression to her 
kindly face. Her glossy and raven-black hair, which 
she wore braided over the temples, added still more 
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to her womanly grace and simplicity. Such was 
Franz Liszt’s mother. 

“As for Adam Liszt, he was tall, gaunt, muscular, 
and of upright bearing; his were the angular features 
of his race. His head he used to carry rather stiffly, 
with a sort of defiant look, indicative of his firm and 
steadfast will. His face, surrounded by an abundant 
light brown hair, seemed almost harsh, owing to 
certain wrinkles which contracted the mouth; the 
expression of his eyes was rather deceptive, for what 
at first might have been taken for sullenness or du- 
plicity was soon found to be but an excess of dis- 
cretion and diffiidence. Morally he was upright and 
inflexibly honorable.” 

Much of this description of the father would ap- 
ply to the son when arrived at maturity, modified, 
however, by a general expression of gracious benevo- 
lence doubtless derived from the mother. 

In the early morning of October 22, 1811, when 
that wonderful meteor known as Halley’s comet 
blazed in the sky, the little Franz’ was born under 
what seemed to the superstitious Hungarians a spe- 
cial sign from heaven. In early years he was a child 
of remarkable beauty, tall and slim, with brilliant 
blue eyes set off by the shock of fair straight hair that 


t 1He was baptized Ferencz, of which name Franz is the German equivalent. 
In France he called himself Francois. England alone does not translate 
Christian names, preferring to Germanize them, 
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distinguished him through life. He seemed at first 
to reproduce his mother’s docility of disposition, 
showing, as she used proudly to assert, none of the 
usual naughtiness of children. He was at least what 
we call a “mother’s boy,” deeply and sincerely reli- 
gious, pensive, and modest. His interest in music 
was aroused at a very early age by his father’s play- 
ing, and also by the barbarically wild performances 
of the wandering gypsies, by whom the countryside 
was overrun. Before he was six he had repeatedly 
begged to be allowed to learn the piano, and when his 
father heard the boy humming quite correctly the 
theme of a concerto by Franz Ries, which Adam had 
that day tried through, he was forced to recognize 
here the existence of an embryo musician, and to 
comply with his demand. 

There can hardly have been an apter pupil, though 
examples of precocious musical instinct are not rare. 
Franz learned with astounding ease and devotion; 
indeed he could hardly be kept away from the piano, 
renouncing in its favor all childish pursuits, and the 
society of all playfellows. He soon taught himself 
to write notes, and began to endeavor to compose. 
In this direction some more experienced help than 
that of his father would doubtless have been of value: 
one traces the cause of his peculiar discontinuous style 
in composition to the early habit of extemporization. 

It seems to have been in his eighth year, so far as 
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one can gather, that little Franz was attacked by a 
mysterious illness, which brought him to death’s 
door. This was probably some form of malaria, 
induced by the unwholesome, marshy condition of 
the district. So nearly fatal was the attack that the 
village carpenter is said to have been at work on the 
boy’s coffin when the disease, after a singular cata- 
leptic crisis, was surmounted and gradually passed 
off. About six years later a precisely similar visita- 
tion overtook him in Paris, the conditions being per- 
haps the same; but after his recovery from this he 
enjoyed an enviable immunity from ill-health for 
nearly all the rest of his long life. 

During these early years the boy’s general educa- 
tion, as is usually the case with precocious musi- 
cians, had been somewhat neglected. ‘There were 
no schools whatever in Raiding, and none but the 
lower classes spoke Hungarian: German being the 
language of ‘“‘the polite,” just as French was in Rus- 
sia. The fact of Franz’s mother being a German 
who never troubled to learn the difficult Hungarian 
speech explains how it was that her son grew up in 
almost total ignorance of his native tongue. ‘The 
village priest taught him reading and writing, but 
this was about all. He became in after life a man 
of great culture and general information, but entirely 
a self-educated one. His instincts were all aristo- 
cratic, and when he became a distinguished artist it 
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was his amiable foible to associate on equal terms 
with those of the very highest rank. 

Franz was just nine years old when he made his 
first real public appearance. Previously to this he 
had ‘“‘shewn off” to many of his father’s musical 
friends, who were deeply impressed by his precocity 
and personal charm. A youthful blind musician, 
Baron von Braun, gave a concert in Oedenburg, and 
being a quondam musical “phenomenon,” who had 
outgrown his fame, sought the co-operation of this 
fresh wonder. 

Adam Liszt gladly consented and Franz astounded 
all hearers. The custom at that time, and for long 
afterwards, was that a concert soloist should play a 
concerto with the orchestra, if there was one, and 
afterwards extemporize upon a theme chosen by one 
of his auditors. Franz played the E flat concerto 
of Hummel to admiration, but his improvisation on 
popular melodies aroused the utmost astonishment 
and enthusiasm. From that first public exhibition 
till his last appearance in London in 1886 his unique 
power of inventing, on the spur of the moment, musi- 
cal decorations and embroideries of the utmost com- 
plexity and beauty never failed him. That this at- 
tractive talent is hostile to the power of deliberate 
intellectual invention is a fact which few people ap- 
preciate, yet so it is. Nature has decreed that the 
musician qui vide son sac—who pours forth his music 
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by mere instinct—can never “recapture the first fine 
careless rapture’ and give it that arbitrary shape 
and form without which it cannot attain to perma- 
nent vitality. 

The success of the Baron von Braun’s concert en- 
couraged Adam Liszt to arrange another in Oeden- 
burg on his own account, which was equally success- 
ful, and, it is to be hoped, brought a welcome addition 
to the family exchecquer. Father and son then re- 
turned to Raiding, without any decision as to the 
boy’s future having been come to; but the sensation 
proving more than a nine days’ wonder, a third ap- 
pearance at Presburg was decided upon. In the 
meantime Franz was taken to Eisenstadt and made 
to exhibit his powers to Prince Esterhazy. We are 
told that instead of being overawed by the pomp and 
circumstance of a court, Franz seemed to find himself 
there in his element, as he did all through life. Na- 
turally the Esterhazys were as much delighted with 
his unaffected gentlemanly demeanor as with his tal- 
ent, and showered favors upon him. The princess 
even presented him with her choicest musical treas- 
ure, an autograph album which had belonged to 
Joseph Haydn, and in which all the great musical 
artists of the time had written contributions. It is 
much to be regretted that this interesting souvenir 
got lost or stolen during Liszt’s many wanderings 

The concert at Presburg, given by royal favor, 
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at the palace, was fully attended by rich and influ- 
ential Hungarian magnates and created such a sensa- 
tion that the boy’s education and future were felt 
to be of national importance. His father’s narrow 
circumstances being known, a subscription was set 
on foot and a fund formed, insuring him an annual 
stipend of six hundred gulden’ a year for six years. 
This emboldened Adam Liszt to seek for the best 
possible tuition for his son, and he naturally turned 
to Nepomuk Hummel, now court conductor at Wei- 
mar, whom he had known intimately during the 
Haydn days at Eisenstadt. But Hummel, unlike 
most of his kind, did not care for the task of educat- 
ing a prodigy, and replied coldly, demanding the 
equivalent of a guinea a lesson. This was tanta- 
mount to a refusal, and Adam had to seek elsewhere 
for a teacher. 

It is worth mentioning that many years afterwards 
(April, 1881), when Franz Liszt had long retired 
on his laurels, he gave a concert to defray the cost 
of a statute to Hummel, which the Austrians desired 
to erect at Presburg. 

‘The best teacher of the pianoforte in Vienna at 
that time was undoubtedly Carl Czerny, the friend 
and worshiper of Beethoven. He was a man of 
great attainments and tireless industry; an ideal 
trainer for a young eaglet such as Franz Liszt. 


1A gulden was equal to about a florin, i.e, £60 a year. 
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Though overwhelmed with work and disinclined to 
add to his responsibilities, Czerny consented to hear 
the boy play, whereupon he unhesitatingly accepted 
him as a pupil, at the modest fee of a gulden a lesson. 
But when, after the twelfth lesson, Adam offered to 
discharge his debt, Czerny emphatically refused the 
money and continued to give his valuable instruction 
gratis during the whole year and a half that the Liszts 
remained in Vienna. ‘This, of course, is no more 
than many another enthusiastic teacher has done for 
many another brilliant pupil, but it must be remem- 
bered that Czerny was a poor man, and a positive 
slave of toil. 

As may well be imagined, the rigid discipline and 
cold severity of his master did not at first appeal to 
the fiery Franz. ‘The indispensable finger-training 
which every artist has to undergo chafed his ardent 
spirit, and he openly rebelled at having to slave at 
things like Clementi’s Gradus ad Parnassum. ‘The 
modern teacher will be inclined to sympathize with 
the pupil rather than with the master, but when an 
ambitious learner has been suffered to run wild, and 
has contracted faults of technique, these can only be 
repaired by patient and irksome labor. Franz com- 
plained bitterly to his father, but Adam was too 
sensible a man to interfere; all he did was to hint to 
Czerny that the boy was so young and imaginative 
that it would be a pity to risk disheartening him by 
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keeping him entirely to technical tasks. “The warn- 
ing was taken in good part; a certain amount of cake 
and sweets were superadded to the dry bread of drill- 
work, and the pupil at once became reconciled: there 
was no further trouble. To the end of his life Franz 
Liszt looked back with gratitude to his days of disci- 
pline under Czerny, and dedicated his “‘opus 1” (the 
wonderful studies) to him—the 2nd and 3rd editions. 
In August, 1830, he wrote to him: 


“PARIS, Aug. 26, 1830. 

“Among all the circles of artists which I enter in 
this country, I plead your cause tremendously; we 
all want you to come and stay some time in Paris. 
. . . If you ever entertain this idea, write to me, 
I entreat you, for I will do for you what I would 
do for my father. I have been making a special 
study of your admirable Sonata (op. 7), and have 
since played it at several réunions of connoisseurs 
(or would-be connoisseurs): you cannot imagine 
what an effect it made; I was quite overcome by it.” 


‘Adam also besought ‘Antonio Salieri, a respected 
Italian composer and theorist, to give Franz a course 
of instruction in general musical knowledge. Here 
again the aged teacher was unwilling to comply with 
the request, on account of the weariness of age, but 
when once he had heard the boy play, made no fur- 
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ther demur, and did his best for him. He taught 
him the principles of musical notation, harmony and 
part-writing—further than which the theory of music 
in those days did not extend. Analysis of existing 
compositions was the best known substitute for defi- 
nite instruction in writing, and playing from score— 
now become an almost impossible feat—was as- 
siduously cultivated. Franz acquired facility in 
all these matters with unexampled rapidity, and 
was soon able to play at sight any printed composi- 
tion. It is said that on one occasion he called at the 
chief music publisher’s in Vienna (Arataria’s) and 
requested to be shown some music. As he was re- 
jecting piece after piece on account of its triviality 
and simplicity, the shopman, who thought he was 
“showing off,” maliciously brought out a copy of 
Hummel’s concerto in B flat, then quite new, and the 
most difficult piece known. To his amazement Liszt 
took it to the piano and played it off at sight without 
hesitation. One has known but few even mature 
students of the present day who could match this 
feat, the quickness of eye and brain demanded being 
indeed marvelous; in a boy of eleven the thing was 
confounding. 

During this time the aristocratic patronage af- 
forded to the child pianist caused him to be welcomed 
in the best society of Vienna, where he fascinated 
everybody not only by his talent and youthful beauty, 
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but by the extraordinary refinement—the princely 
character of his manners, which seemed intuitive and 
unconscious. After numerous private engagements 
had aroused general wonder and admiration, Adam 
arranged for a public début of the boy and the munic- 
ipal authorities courteously placed the town-hall at 
his disposal. Can one imagine such recognition be- 
ing accorded to any artist in the present day? ‘The 
invariable sensational triumph ensued December 1, 
1822) and a second appearance was speedily ar- 
ranged for. ‘This took place on the afternoon of 
January 12, 1823, with equal success, and thencefor- 
ward Franz Liszt was universally acknowledged the 
king of pianists. 

At this time Beethoven was living in the strictest 
retirement, wholly immersed in composition and al- 
lowing no visitors, great or small, to break through 
the protective barriers which surrounded him. Adam 
Liszt and his son made several vain attempts, and at 
last their persistence awakened the interest of Schin- 
dler, who wrote to the great man on April 12: 


“Little Liszt has entreated me to beg you to 
write for him a theme on which to play a fantasia 
at his concert to-morrow ... as for the little 
one’s fantasias, they are not very serious, and the 
day is still far distant when one will be able to say 
of him ‘er phantasirt.’ ”’ 
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The now despised art of extemporization in public 
was taken very seriously in those days; it was con- 
sidered the principal feature in the artist’s equip- 
ment. Schindler went on: 


“Carl Czerny is his teacher—the boy is only 
eleven years old. Come to his concert; it will 
surely amuse Karl [Beethoven’s young nephew] 
to hear the little fellow play. What a pity he is in 
the hands of Czerny!” 


This was an ill-natured sneer at the great teacher, 
who, like all of his kind, was looked down upon as a 
mere pedant. After some further pressing Bee- 
thoven went, but did not giveatheme. The hall was 
crowded, and Franz, on coming on the platform, 
found himself confronted with the massive leonine 
figure of the great composer seated in the front row. 
Far from being agitated by the apparition, he seemed 
inspired to higher flights than heretofore. He 
played Hummel’s B flat concerto with the utmost 
brilliancy, and concluded, as was customary, with a 
“Fantasia” or improvisation on themes given by the 
audience—not, to his disappointment, by Beethoven. 
The hearers were frantic in their demonstrations of 
delight, in which Beethoven himself could not refrain 
from joining. Ascending the steps of the platform, 
he folded the boy in his arms and kissed him repeat- 
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edly, accompanied by the wild cheers of the whole 
assembly. 

Ferdinand Hiller used to tell—it is probably in his 
Reminiscences—that the Liszts, on the morning of 
this memorable concert, succeeded in penetrating to 
Beethoven’s presence in order to urge their petition 
for a theme on which Franz might extemporize. 
They were very gruflly received, as Beethoven hated 
infant prodigies. Adam, disappointed, ventured to 
ask that at least Beethoven would allow the boy to 
give him a sample of his quality. To the growling 
query ‘‘Was kann der spielen?” (What can he play?) 
Adam replied: “Almost anything you could name 
from Bach to Hummel.” ‘Can he play this, for in- 
stance?” And he maliciously poked out on the piano 
with one finger the subject of Bach’s C sharp minor 
fugue: 





“O yes!” responded Franz, nettled at being spoken 
of in the third person, which is very rude, and stung 
into “showing off” for once: “In what key shall I 
play it?’ Beethoven stared at him incredulously, 
and then in quite a different tone said: “Try it in 
D minor.” Franz promptly complied, and played 
the first page from memory quite correctly trans- 
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posed. Where the third subject enters Beethoven 
put his hand on the little player’s shoulder and said: 
“And now in E minor.” With uncanny promptitude, 
as if he had anticipated the demand, Franz interpo- 
lated two bars, neatly modulating to the required 
key, and continued without hesitation. ‘Blitzbube!’’ 
(“You young flash of lightning!’’) cried Beethoven 
in delight, pulled him from the piano, and kissed him 
on both cheeks. 

This feat will seem incredible to many musicians, 
yet among the crowd of students the present writer 
has known there have been two or three who could 
emulate it. But not at the age of eleven. 

The great sensation caused by the above-mentioned 
concerts was fortunately accompanied by a substan- 
tial monetary reward, and Adam soon found himself 
in a position to carry out the dearest ambition of his 
life—to take his boy to foreign countries, which are 
always more musically appreciative than one’s own. 
Especially did he desire to take him to Paris, that he 
might study under Cherubini, then Director of the 
famous Conservatoire. For the elder Liszt consid- 
ered even the greatest possible fame as a public per- 
former to be but a poor thing compared with the 
lasting position of a composer, such as the youthful 
Mozart attained to. He was a very unworldly man, 
was Adam Liszt. 

In the autumn of 1823, Franz being now just 
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twelve years old, this scheme was put into operation, 
and a leisurely tour through the principal towns on 
the way undertaken, one or more concerts being 
given at Munich, Stuttgardt, Strasburg and else- 
where. This occupied two months, so that the 
travelers reached Paris in the middle of November. 
Here a sad disappointment awaited them: although 
provided with strong letters of introduction in Prince 
Esterhazy’s own hand, they were coldy received by 
Cherubini, who pointed out that no personal influence 
whatever could justify him in departing from the 
rules of the institution. The Paris Conservatoire 
was founded by the nation for the encouragement 
of native talent, and no foreign student, however 
gifted, could be accepted. It seems singular that no 
friend should have informed Adam Liszt of this re- 
striction, which is a very usual one, obtaining in most 
countries; but the unexpected refusal came as a knock- 
down blow, crushing all his dearest hopes. 

But again the startling talent of the boy came to 
the rescue. Ferdinando Paér, the then popular ope- 
ratic writer, having heard him play, at once offered 
to give him lessons in composition. Franz eagerly 
accepted, and is said to have become ‘remarkably 
proficient in the mastery of the rules of composition.” 
Adam then took heart and presented the letters of 
introduction with which he had been so liberally fur- 
nished by Prince Esterhazy and other nobles. The 
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salons of the great in Paris were immediately thrown 
open to the pair of artists, and Franz was even in- 
vited to play before the Duchess of Berri and the 
Duke of Orleans (afterwards Louis-Philippe), be- 
coming quickly the rage. It is curious that in France, 
England—indeed, in every country—there was an 
invincible habit of mis-spelling his name, generally 
reversing the last two letters, and pronouncing it 
“Litz,” which is surely no simpler nor less outlandish 
than “Liszt.” Le petit Litz was taken up by all the 
very best people and invited to take part in the fa- 
mous concerts given by Rossini, there meeting with 
all the most distinguished musicians of the day. The 
ladies all raved over his beauty and high-bred charm; 
as in Vienna he was accepted as the equal of royalty 
and outside any restrictions of rank. In the English 
Observer of December 28, 1823, appeared the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 


“MusicAL PHENOMENON.—Paris at this moment 
possesses a real phenomenon, in a young Hungarian, 
aged eleven years, named Leist. This child already 
displays talents of the first order as a pianist; but the 
execution of young Leist is not only distinguished for 
rapidity of fingering, which is what is admired in a 
number of performers; he unites to a perfection of 
lightness and firmness an expression which has been 
wanting in other performers, whose reputation is 
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nevertheless very high. ‘This, however, is what is 
least astonishing in the talent of this extraordinary 
child. He composes in the style of the greatest 
masters, and he improves on lessons given him with 
a facility so much the more marvelous as the force 
and grace of ideas never fail him. Since Mozart, 
who astonished several courts of Europe at the age 
of eight years, the musical world has certainly wit- 
nessed nothing so surprising as young Leist.” 


De Beaufort, in his Life, says of the first public 
appearance, on March 8, 1824: 

“Franz’s success was such that he could never hope 
thereafter to surpass it. . . . The press indulged in 
extravagant praise, pointing to Franz as ‘the eighth 
wonder of the world’; people put him in a parallel 
with Mozart and affected to say that his talent for the 
piano was superior to that of Moscheles. Gall, the 
celebrated phrenologist, insisted on taking a plaster 
cast of his head, that he might study it, and Talma, 
the great tragedian, clasped him to his bosom with ten- 
der affection and foretold for him a great future.” 

An easy prophecy! 

Among other things the début brought about was 
the acquaintance and unending friendship between 
Franz and the Marquis de Noailles. The latter 
took the trouble to compile for his young protégé an 
album containing a number of excellent paintings 
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copied from the greatest artists, with a view to 1m- 
proving his education. This, like all Liszt’s treas- 
ured mementos, disappeared in the course of his many 
wanderings. His collection of autographs alone, 
had it been preserved, would have set up a museum. 

Adam, like a prudent father, made the most of the 
golden opportunity, and was soon able to amass a sum 
of a thousand gulden (£100), which he proudly sent 
to Prince Esterhazy, who invested it to the advantage 
of the boy. And Paér, finding his pupil so remark- 
ably apt, suggested that he should write a little ope- 
retta, the interest of the French in composition being 
almost confined to music written for the stage. A 
libretto was obtained from one Théaulon, a profes- 
sional rhymester, and quickly set by Franz. But, 
just when all seemed rose-colored, and interruption 
occurred. The father’s health began to fail, and he 
grew peevish and hypochondriacal. The numerous 
silly anonymous letters from envious simpletons, 
which are the usual accompaniments of worldly suc- 
cess, terrified him beyond measure, and he insisted 
upon their leaving Paris. The mother had joined 
them, in order to look after her boy, but she seems 
to have been unable to help. Fortunately a recently- 
made friend, Pierre Erard, the pianoforte manufac- 
turer, was able to save the situation. It was the end 
of the Paris season, and he was going to London to 
look after his branch business there. He suggested a 
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concert-tour to the ‘‘country of fogs,’ as England 


was always styled—not without reason—before com- 
mencing the French provincial campaign, which had 
already been planned. Thus Franz would obtain 
additional experience, while the journey would cer- 
tainly distract and benefit Adam. But this necessi- 
tated sending Madame Liszt back to Austria, an un- 
wise act on the father’s part and a severe blow to the 
boy, who loved his mother dearly. Husband and 
wife, as it turned out, never met again. 

In May, 1824, the travelers left for London— 
quite an adventure in those days—and soon found 
themselves in an alien atmosphere, in every sense of 
the word. To be called “Master Liszt” and re- 
ceived with bows instead of kisses was an uncongenial 
experience for Franz, and it is doubtful whether he 
ever quite appreciated the undemonstrative English 
character, even when it most appreciated him. In 
London, as elsewhere, he was unhesitatingly received 
into the highest circles, and was speedily honored by 
royal command to play to King George IV, by whom 
he was most favorably entertained. His first public 
concert was given on June 24, 1824, when he played 
a concerto by Hummel—the orchestra being led by 
Sir George Smart—and created the usual sensation, 
which was far surpassed by the amazement at his 
extemporization on a theme propounded by a lady in 
the audience—Rossini’s “‘Zitti, zitti.” It seems curi- 
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ous to our more informed minds, what wonder and 
delight was in those days evoked by the simple art 
of improvisation. It is an art of the same kind as 
that of the mob-orator or the divine, who reel off the 
commonplaces of thought and speech so glibly as to 
make the hearer believe that what he hears is direct 
inspiration from on high. But when he hears the 
same thing done less well, by an ordinary man, the 
illusion vanishes and disgust takes the place of won- 
der, and he calls it “vamping.’”’ The difference is 
really only one of degree, not of kind. The merit of 
Liszt’s extemporizing lay in the exceptional facility of 
his fingers, which allowed of his eking out the fab- 
ric of his music with the most unusual ornamental 
passages and cadenzas, which would have demanded 
laborious study from players of less spacious tech- 
nique, but which flowed from him with an ease and 
certainty of execution quite confounding, even to the 
best of his rivals. Add to this the charm of person- 
ality and the assurance of experience, and the wonder 
at such performances as those of Liszt and Paganini 
diminishes, yet remains a legitimate wonder still. 
For what goes to make such feats possible is an ab- 
solute mastery over mechanical means, which, like 
the late Cinquevalli’s juggling, seems to have left all 
conscious consideration of those means behind it. 
Far more really wonderful, because making more 
complex demands on the brain, is the power attained 
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by a few musicians—Liszt among them—of reading 
at sight a difficult orchestral score, and translating it 
at the same time into pianoforte form, so that it will 
fit the hands. Marvelous examples of this feat have 
been witnessed by the present writer, and it would 
appear to be the very highest effort the human mind 
can attain to—even higher than those powers of 
instantaneous calculation exhibited by Bidder and 
others. 

The apparent marvel of extempore playing is so 
much increased by the youth and seeming inexperience 
of the performer, yet a marvel just as really aston- 
ishing—the complete command over the organs of 
speech often displayed by little girls of under three 
years of age passes almost unregarded, because it is 
so common. Yet it occurs, even when the language 
is one of the most complex in structure, or difficult of 
pronunciation. Few people realize how the human 
brain can consciously assimilate vast stores of mental 
food and hold these for life in the subconscious part 
of it. Indeed are we “fearfully and wonderfully 
made.” 

When the summer season was over (July, 1824) 
the Liszts remained in London till the early part of 
1825, Franz studying assiduously, especially the Eng- 
lish tongue. He attained to an excellent knowledge 
of our literature, though he seldom spoke the lan- 
guage. Having finished the composition of his ope- 
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retta Don Sancho, he was eager to show it to Paér, so’ 
a return to Paris was made, and concerts in the salons 
of the aristocracy resumed. Paér thought the ope- 
retta quite worthy of performance; it was submitted 
to the directors of the Académie Royale de Musique, 
and accepted by them for performance in the fol- 
lowing autumn. In the meantime the projected tour 
through the French provinces was brilliantly carried 
through, and a second visit to England undertaken. 
On this occasion two concerts were given in Man- 
chester, the programs of which have survived, and 
may be quoted in extenso. ‘They afford a curious in- 
sight into the kind of musical food which was gener- 
ally deemed acceptable a century ago. 


THEATRE ROYAL, MANCHESTER 
Thursday, June 16, 1825 





Messrs. Ward & Andrews have great pleasure in 
announcing that they have succeeded (at a great 
expense) in engaging 


MASTER LISZT 


‘now only twelve years old; who is allowed by all 
those who have witnessed his astonishing talents 
to be the greatest performer of the present day 


fe 
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on the 
PIANOFORTE 


The Concert will commence with the highly 
celebrated 


“OVERTURE TO DER FREISCHUTZ”’ 


Composed by C. M. von Weber, which received the 
most decided marks of approbation at Mr. HuGHEs’ 
Concert, on Monday evening last. 


Recitative and Song ‘(Rook') 
“The Eagle o’er the victor’s head”’ 
Mr. RoyLANCE 


Duet ne ‘Gay being, born” 230) Goaiew 
Messrs. BROADHURST AND ISHERWOOD 


Song i, ‘Una voce poco fa” .. (Rossinz)! 
Miss SYMONDS 


‘Air with Grand Variations and Orchestral Accom- 
paniments, composed by Czerny (Reichstadt Waltz) 
will be performed by 


MASTER LISZT 


on Erard’s New Patent Grand Pianoforte of Seven 
Octaves 


Ballad “My ain kind dearie O!” 
Mr. BRoADHURST 


1 Query—misprint for Hook? 
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Round “Yes, tis the Indian Drum” (Bishop) 
Miss SyMonps, Messrs. RoyLANCE, 
BENNETT AND IsHERWOOD 
Grand Concerto (A minor) with Orchestral Accom- 
paniments composed by Hummel, will be performed 
on Erard’s New Patent Grand Pianoforte by 


MASTER LISZT 





Part SECOND 


MaAsTeR BANKs ‘(only nine years old, pupil of 

Messrs. Ward & Andrews) will have the honor of 

making his First Appearance before the Manchester 
Public, and lead on the VIOLIN, the favorite 


“OVERTURE OF LODOISKA”’ 
Composed by Kreutzer 
Song “The Spring with smiling face’ (Shield) 
Mr. IsHERWwOOD 
Duet o» “When thy bosom” .. (Braham) 
Miss SYMONDS AND Mr. BROADHURST 


‘AN EXTEMPORE FANTASIA 
on the Grand Pianoforte by 


MASTER LISZT 


who will respectfully request a written THEME from 
any person present 
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Song a, “A compir” (Guglielmi) 
Miss SYMONDS 
Violin Obligato, Mr. CUDMORE 


Scotch Ballad ‘John Anderson my Jo” 
Mr. BRoADHURST 


Glee .. ‘“Mynheer van Dunck” .. ‘(Bishop)’ 
Messrs. BENNETT, ROYLANCE AND ISHERWOOD 


LEADER a + at ats Mr. CuDMORE 
PRINCIPAL SECOND VIOLIN .. Mr. A. WarD 


Mr. R. ANDREWS will preside at the Grand 
Pianoforte 


The ORCHESTRA will be completed on the follow- 
ing grand scale: 12 Violins, 4 Tenors, 6 Basses, 
2 Flutes, 2 Oboes, 2 Clarionets, 2 Bassoons, 3 Trom- 
bones and Drums. And to afford every possible 
advantage to the Voices and Instruments, the Or- 
chestra will be so constructed that they will be satis- 
factorily heard in every part of the House. 


TICKETS may be had at all the Music Shops and 
Principal Inns. 


Mr. ELAND will attend at the Box Office on Mon- 
day and Tuesday preceding the Concert, and on 
Thursday, the day of performance, from I1 to 2 
o’clock each day. 
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The Doors to be opened at six o'clock, and the 
Concert to commence at seven precisely. 

Boxes, 5s.; Upper Boxes, 4s.; Pit, 3s.; Gallery, 2s. 

The second concert, given four days later, had a 
very similar program, but commenced with: 


A NEW GRAND OVERTURE 
Composed by the Celebrated 


MASTER LISZT 


which was performed “‘for the first time in public’ by 
the Full Orchestra. This was no doubt the Overture 
to the Operetta Don Sancho just written. Franz 
also took part in a Pianoforte Quintet by Ries and 
further, was announced—AIR with Grand Variations 
by Herz, will be performed on the Grand Pianoforte 
by 
MASTER LISZT 


who will likewise perform an 
EXTEMPORE FANTASIA 


‘And respectfully request Two written Themes 
from any of the Audience, upon which he will 
play his Variations 
&c. &c. &e. 


These concerts appear to have exhibited the un- 
usual feature of two infant prodigies in the same 
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program. One feels sorry for ‘‘Master Banks (only 
nine years old),’” concerning whose after-career his- 
tory is silent. 

The only other public engagement of importance 
was a concert given at Drury Lane Theatre and hon- 
ored by the presence of King George IV, who was so 
impressed by Franz’s playing that he joined vigor- 
ously in the general applause, and even “encored” 
one of the pieces played. 

We are told that during this stay in London the 
Liszts were present at one of those striking Festivals 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral, where a choir of between 
seven and eight thousand charity-school children 
melted them to tears, as it has done many other 
musicians, from Haydn downwards. 

And now Franz arrived at the age of fourteen, 
when he began to take a serious view of life. He 
loathed being an infant prodigy—he loathed the 
hollowness of the life he had to lead, the gushing 
flattery of his patrons and—especially—patronesses. 
Always of a thoughtful and religious turn of mind, 
he was thrown much upon his own mental resources, 
owing to the absence of his mother and the growing 
hypochondria of his father. He spent much of his 
time in reading, improving the deficiencies of his edu- 
cation, until he became a really well-read man. 

The season of 1825 saw father and son once more 
in Paris, and the now detested career of perpetual 
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adulation resumed. The operetta “Sancho” was 
produced at the Royal Opera House on October 17, 
the orchestra being under the direction of Rudolf 
Kreutzer, and the singers including the famous tenor, 
Adolphe Nourrit. It was received with rapture by a 
highly distinguished audience; Franz, still a small 
boy, carried on by the huge tenor and embraced by 
the conductor—there were all the usual tokens of a 
brilliant success. It was played the usual three 
nights, and then consigned to the usual limbo of first 
works and forgotten. The fire which destroyed the 
Opera House in 1873 annihilated all traces of 
the work; otherwise it would doubtless have been 
dragged to light after the composer’s death and some 
one might have made some money by it. But it is 
significant that Liszt, fond as he was of rewriting his 
old works, for all the rest of his life, like “Ole Brer 
Rabbit” in the tale, “lay low an’ sed nuffin’.” He 
evidently regarded it as a youthful indiscretion, best 
left in oblivion. 

Early in 1826 a second concert tour through south- 
ern France was undertaken, finishing at Marseilles, 
where a prolonged stay was made. Here Franz 
wrote his “Opus 1,” repudiating all that went before 
it. This was his Etudes en douze Exercises pour le 
Piano, dedicated to Madamoiselle Lydia Garella 
(whoever she was) and published by a local firm 
at Marseilles, nine years before the first (revised) 
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German edition. For those who can obtain them it 
is exceedingly interesting to compare these two tenta- 
tive versions with the final Etudes d’exécution tran- 
scendante published by Breitkopf und Hartel in 1851. 
Many were the works which Liszt remodelled and 
rewrote, but none were so drastically altered as this. 

Returning to Paris, Franz settled down to half a 
year of serious study with Reicha, who taught him all 
he could about Counterpoint. Again we may be sure 
that no master ever had an apter pupil, and that the 
boy absorbed in those six months what most lads of 
his age would have required six times as long to as- 
similate. The winter was passed in a concert tour in 
Switzerland, where the usual succession of easy tri- 
umphs attended the young pianist. In May, 1827, a 
third and last visit to London was determined upon, 
and at his first concert on the gth of June, he is said to 
have played a new composition of his own, the partic- 
ulars of which cannot now be traced. Moscheles 
speaks of a “‘Concerto in A flat,’”’ which does not exist, 
and we cannot even be sure that this key is correctly 
given, for our English scribes have never been able to 
distinguish between the musical terms moll (minor) 
and bémol (flat) and probably never will learn to 
do so. 

It is clear that the incessant adulation and applause 
got upon the lonely boy’s nerves, and caused him to 
turn from worldly thoughts to the impersonal yearn- 
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ings of religion. This obsession increased until, un- 
able to bear it longer, he was driven to confess his 
state of mind to his now very unapproachable father, 
and beg to be allowed to resign his vocation in favor 
of the Church. Adam took the matter very calmly, 
considering his state of mental and bodily health. 
“Because one loves a thing,” he sensibly replied: 
“that is no warrant that one is called toit. We have 
ample proof that your calling is for music, not relig- 
ion. Love God to the uttermost; be a good and 
true man; you will then attain to the highest eminence 
in Art, to which you have been predestined by the 
Almighty.” In short, he absolutely forbade Franz 
to harbor any such notion as he indicated. The 
rooted habit of obedience prevailed, and if the world 
lost in Franz Liszt a devout and sincere priest, it 
gained what was surely as good—a self-sacrificing, 
noble-hearted man, who devoted himself entirely to 
the welfare of others. In the meantime, however, 
he had to go through severe mental stresses, not to 
say torments, like all great souls. His health now 
began to suffer, until Adam, getting seriously uneasy, 
consulted his physicians. ‘They, as is usual in a case 
of obscure pathology, advised change of air and em- 
ployment for both invalids, suggesting sea-bathing 
at Boulogne-sur-mer. Sanitary science was then in 
its infancy, and not till fifty years later was it realized 
how the lack of proper drainage in this quaint old 
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town more than neutralized the benefits of its sea air 
and bathing facilities. At first the health of both 
father and son undoubtedly benefited, but soon Adam 
developed a gastric fever (which reads suspiciously 
like typhoid) and died in a few days, leaving poor 
Franz stranded: a severe trial for a boy of his age. 
It was on the 28th of August, 1827, that Adam Liszt 
passed away, in the forty-seventh year of his age: he 
was buried at Boulogne-sur-mer. One can hardly 
realize the intensity of the shock to the boy, who had 
scarcely ever been for an hour out of his sight, and to 
whom he had been such a well-meaning, but absolute 
tyrant. Franz now showed himself the true son of 
his honorable sire, by immediately writing to his 
mother in Vienna that he had made all his plans for 
the future. He would give up all concert tours, join 
her in Paris, where they would henceforth live, and 
he would support her by giving lessons on the piano- 
forte. Having few friends in Boulogne, he deemed 
it his duty, despite all the kindly consideration offered 
by the creditors, to pay up at once every farthing of 
debt incurred by his father’s illness and death, al- 
though this obliged him to sell his beloved grand pi- 
ano, the gift of Pierre Erard. To this kind friend he 
repaired on returning to Paris, and there mother and 
son met, after a separation of two years and a half. 
A modest flat in the Rue Montholon was soon found, 
and the responsibilities of life now lay before this boy 
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of sixteen. It sounds strange to our ears, but no 
sooner was Franz’s intention of becoming a piano- 
forte teacher known in Paris, than he was inundated 
with applications for lessons from the very best 
people. ‘Thanks to his perfect manners and address, 
no one seemed to consider his extreme youth as any 
drawback. Even the daughters of Lord Granville, 
then British ambassador at Paris, were intrusted to 
his tuition, and his ability has been warmly extolled. 
Yet he had, like all of us, to learn his job, and this 
was no easy matter at first, as we read that ‘‘owing to 
his artistic nature’ he was rather unpunctual and 
erratic. His mother, whose duty it was to take him 
in hand, and at least see to it that he was regular with 
his meals and his lessons, does not appear to have 
risen to the occasion, and the change from the strict- 
ness of a father to the laxity of a mother was anything 
but beneficial. It would have been ruinous to a less 
noble character than that of Franz. 

For he soon was called upon to engage in that early 
battle of life in which so many of us have to suffer. A 
first love affair, at the impressionable age of seven- 
teen—an affair so idyllic and pure that one can hardly 
bear to tell of it—was to be his first experience of the 
real world. One of the earliest and most influential of 
his patrons was the Countess de Saint-Cricq, wife of 
the then Minister of the Interior—a family haughty 
and aristocratic to the last degree. ‘This lady en- 
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gaged the youthful pianist to give lessons to her 
youngest daughter, Caroline, a fair girl of seventeen, 
and doubtless as romantic and seductive as most of 
her sex at that age. The mother, who, according to 
the custom of the period, was present at the lessons, 
actually encouraged the affection which presently 
sprang up between the two young people, although 
her good sense must have made her aware that it 
could come to nothing. But unexpectedly the Count- 
ess fell ill and died. With her last breath she dis- 
closed to the Count her daughter’s attachment, and 
begged him not to stand in the way of the young 
couple’s happiness. We are told that ‘“The Count 
listened in silence to his wife’s last appeal, but did not 
attach much importance to it.” This reads curiously, 
and still more strange is the fact that after the Count- 
ess’s death the lessons were resumed, apparently with 
no chaperone for the fair Caroline. The lovers had 
got to the stage of reading romances together—like 
Paolo and Francesca—till late into the evening, when 
one of the servants, whose good will Franz had 
neglected to purchase, revealed “‘these goings-on” to 
the Count, who took prompt action. Master Franz 
was shown to the door, and the romance brought to 
a summary conclusion. Poor Caroline vainly im- 
plored to be let enter a convent; her father married 
her off to a wealthy nobleman, with whom, so far as 
we know, she was reasonably happy; but the unfortu- 
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nate young man had no such solace for his bruised 
heart. Contrary to foolish tradition, it is the male 
who suffers most in these cases of thwarted passion, 
and Franz Liszt’s leanings towards a religious life 
now deepened to the point of mania. He would re- 
nounce this empty world and its superficial attractions 
—he would bury himself in the cloister, where alone 
peace and comfort could be found. Farewell to 
music—to fame—to love! 

Madame Liszt, who does not seem at any time to 
have been equal to her responsibilities, argued with 
him in vain, and did at last what she ought to have 
done at first—sought the assistance of the family 
priest, who alone in such emergencies can give fit- 
ting counsel and enforce its acceptance. Franz was 
brought to perceive that, whatever his own wishes 
might be, his imperative duty was to support his 
mother. Accordingly the burden of life was shoul- 
dered, though with a heavy heart, and the now hate- 
ful routine of lessons and concerts resumed. But the 
wound never entirely healed, and to the end of his 
life Franz Liszt cherished in his heart of hearts the 
image of his first love. It is by no means an uncom- 
mon experience, and painful though it be, no man is 
the worse for it. 

About this time Liszt made the acquaintance of 
Christian Urhan, a musician whose esthetic tastes, 
like his own, were blended with the mystic fervor of 
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religion. This Urhan was born at Montjore, near 
Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1790; he was thus twenty-one 
years older than the pianist. He played the viola in 
the Paris Opera, and the organ at the church of St. 
Vincent de Paul. He is said to have been a great 
amateur of the viol d’amour, a difficult and unsatis- 
factory instrument, which appears to have owed its 
attraction more to its name than to its inherent mu- 
sicalcharm. ‘There is a part written for it in Meyer- 
beer’s Les Huguenots, but otherwise it is obsolete. 
Urhan and Liszt used to meet, whenever their engage- 
ments permitted, and play sacred music (probably 
mostly Bach, he having written much for the viol 
d’amour) for their respective instruments, their dis- 
course meanwhile being of the most serious. ‘This 
was all very well, but a good course of comic opera 
would have been better for the pining lover, who des- 
perately needed to be taken out of himself. His mel- 
ancholy brooding deepened into melancholia, and this 
into what was apparently some kind of jaundice. He 
wasted away and was threatened with consumption, 
gave up all his engagements and would see no one, un- 
til the disease, whatever it was, culminated in a cata- 
leptic attack, similar to that which had nearly carried 
him off in his eighth year. As on that occasion, ru- 
mors of his demise were circulated, and there actually 
exists a portrait, which was exhibited in the Paris 
shop-windows, superscribed ‘“‘Franz Liszt, born at 
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Raiding, October 22, 1811; died in Paris, 1828.” 
But after this crisis the disorder was slowly sur- 
mounted, thanks to a sound constitution, and for the 


rest of his long life the artist enjoyed exceptionally 
good health. 
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URING the two years that his illness and slow 

convalescence lasted Liszt did not waste his 
time. He worked enormously at his piano, writing 
on this head to a friend in Geneva (February 5, 
£832): 

“Here is a whole fortnight that my mind and 
fingers have been* working like two lost spirits 
—Homer, the Bible, Plato, Locke, Byron, Hugo, 
Lamartine, Chateaubriand, Beethoven, Bach, Hum- 
mel, Mozart, Weber, are all around me. I study 
them, meditate on them, devour them with fury; 
besides this I practice four or five hours of exer- 
cises (thirds, sixths, octaves, arpeggios, repeated 
notes, cadences, etc., etc.). Ah! provided I don’t 
go mad, you will find that I have become an 
artist. Yes, an artist such as you desire; such as 
is required nowadays.” 

He read indeed prodigiously and omnivorously: 
science, theology, politics, belles lettres, languages, 
poetry, and drama—all attracted him at once and 
were restlessly devoured. It is to be feared that the 
lack of order and method in his studies did not make 
for real culture; at least it did not induce a philosophic 
state of mind. 1839 was a time of vague discontent 
and revolt for French minds, and there was much of 
what Dickens’s Mr. Meagles calls “‘allonging and 
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marshonging.” Naturally the fiery young Hunga- 
rian, just at his most ebullient stage, felt rebellious 
and antagonistic to every existing state of things, bit- 
terly resenting especially the general attitude towards 
art and artists. His feelings were thus expressed in 
an essay written many years later: 

“When death had robbed me of my father, and I 
began to foresee what art might be and what it must 
be, I felt overwhelmed, as it were, by all the impossi- 
bilities which surrounded me, and barred the way 
which my thoughts indicated as the best. Besides, 
having no sympathetic word from the lips of anyone 
harmonizing with me in mind, either among the con- 
tented leaders of society, or, still less, among artists 
who, unlike myself, were slumbering in comfortable 
indifference, knowing nothing of the aims I had in 
view, nothing of the powers with which I felt en- 
dowed, there came over me a bitter disgust against 
art, such as it appeared to me: vilified and degraded 
to the level of a more or less profitable handicraft, 
branded as a source of amusement for distinguished 
society. I felt that I would sooner be anything in 
the world than a musician in the pay of the exalted, 
patronized and salaried by them like a conjuror, or 
the learned dog Munito.”’ 

The plain English of all which is that Liszt took 
himself far more seriously than his audience did. It 
was undoubtedly galling to have to cater to an un- 
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musical audience, for which even Weber was heavy 
fare; but after all, those who pay the piper have a 
right to call the tune, and if they could not appreciate 
Beethoven’s concertos, or even transcriptions from 
their own Berlioz (for which one can hardly blame 
them), it was up to the would-be entertainer to give 
them what they did like, or else let it alone. But 
Liszt certainly fought well the good fight. ‘The taste 
of the period being for simple tune skilfully deco- 
rated, he showed marvelous skill and resource in com- 
plying with this demand, yet investing his pieces with 
real artistic merit. ‘The transcriptions of popular 
melodies by Herz, Hummel, and a thousand other 
pianists, or by Brinley Richards and Sidney Smith in 
our own land, were so intolerably shallow and per- 
functory, that it is dificult to conceive of their having 
ever found favor with an audience; yet equal trash is 
written to-day, and worse trash will probably be 
admired centuries hence. But there is just the dif- 
ference between this rubbish and a Liszt transcription 
that there is between an ordinary ‘‘Musical Comedy” 
and a Gilbert-and-Sullivan opera, or between an ordi- 
nary juggler juggling with balls and Cinquevalli mak- 
ing them play a game of billiards over his body. To 
do anything whatever supremely well, however un- 
worthy in itself, is to be an artist. 

In De Beaufort’s life of Liszt and elsewhere it is 
stated that “Liszt was the first virtuoso who had the 
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courage to present his patrons with Beethoven’s har- 
monies and melodies (sic). But, in order to secure 
applause for the master’s works, he fell into the error 
of adorning, or rather, disfiguring them, by adding to 
them musical ornaments of his own invention, which 
thus made his execution an adaptation rather than a 
faithful rendering.” 

Neither of these statements is at all correct. 
Beethoven won his supreme position without any 
championing by Liszt, or any other great pianist: 
this must be known to everyone. As regards 
Liszt’s interpretations the present writer has known 
and interrogated very many musicians who had 
heard them, in both early and late years, and they 
are all agreed that Beethoven was the one composer 
towards whom any irreverent alterations was to him 
unthinkable. It was the same in his teaching: on no 
account would he permit the slightest deviation from 
the text, or freedom in the reading. Many of his 
pupils have recorded the fact.1_ And it is open to all 
to observe the scrupulous fidelity of his published 
Beethoven transcriptions, in marked contrast to the 
freedom of all his other ones. There is a solitary 
exception, to which attention must be drawn, 
however. In 1840 Liszt writes to his publishers 
pe. o Fi.) : 


“T have just added a tremendous Cadenza, three 


1 The editor of Grove corroborates this emphatically. 
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pages long, in small notes, and an entire Coda, almost 
as long, to Beethoven’s Adelaida. I played it all 
without being hissed at the concert given at the Paris 
Conservatoire for the Beethoven monument, and I 
intend to play it in London, and in Germany and 
Russia. 

“Schlesinger has printed all this medley, such as it 
is. Will you do the same? If so, as I care chiefly 
for your edition, I will beg you to have the last Coda 
printed in small notes as an ‘ossia’ without altering 
anything in the present edition, so that purists may 
play the actual text only, if the commentary displeases 
them. 

“It was certainly a very delicate matter to touch 
Adelaide, and yet it seemed to me necessary to ven- 
ture. Have I done it with propriety and taste? 
Competent judges will decide.” 

In such matters we venture to say that there are no 
“competent judges.”’ Critics either take the attitude 
of horror at “tampering with the classics” (when the 
whole literature of Variations stands condemned) or 
they deem all transcriptions as a cheap form of piracy. 

The fact that this particular song is so instrumental 
in character that, if played on the piano it becomes 
practically a sonata movement, and its interest is 
much enhanced by Liszt’s Cadenza,! does not alter 
the case. But as this particular kind of musicianship 


1 He seems to have cancelled his Coda. 
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is now quite out of fashion, we need not argue the 
point. We only desire to point out that this tran- 
scription of ddelaida is the single case in which Liszt 
can be accused of disregarding Beethoven’s intentions. 

In 1830 the French had another revolution. 
There was the usual “allonging and marshonging”’; 
one futile monarch went out and another came in; 
there was the usual excitement and prate about Lib- 
erty and Humanity, while sober folk paid their taxes 
as usual, and grumbled to find prices always going up. 
Young Liszt, as became one of his combative nation- 
ality, roused himself from his fit of the dismals, and 
set to work to compose a Grand Revolutionary Sym- 
phony—a thing which he had better have left to Ber- 
lioz. We are told that ‘He divided his theme’— 
whatever that may mean—“‘into three melodies; one 
was an old Hussite song of the 15th century, the 
second was the Lutheran Chorale Fin feste Berg, 
and the third was La Marseillaise. He was to take 
as his model Beethoven’s Battle of Vittoria, and 
weave his three incongruous themes into a piece which 
should express ‘Heroism, deeply-seated religious be- 
lief, and impulse for freedom.’”’ One could have 
foretold, somehow, that this scheme would not come 
off. Beethoven’s Battle of Vittoria—his one failure 
—that dreadful, dreadful pot-boiler!—was an im- 
possible model, and if there was one thing that Liszt 
could not do it was ‘‘weave themes.’ Probably the 
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piece never got further than the composer’s expressed 
intention to write it—most masterpieces get that far 
—anyhow, he transcribed the three subjects (they 
have been printed) and there the thing ended. 

But at any rate the ‘“‘allonging and marshonging” 
roused the young man’s thoughts from their morbid 
condition, and the impulse to go out and kill some- 
body, or at least to wave a red flag on a barricade, 
‘revived in him the normal instincts of a human being. 
‘As his mother said to a friend: ‘‘C’est le canon qui l’a 
guéri!” 

There was one of those nebulous, politico-religious 
‘sects formed at this time, called the Saint-Simonians. 
The most definite idea of their tenets which we can 
glean is that “they regarded artists in the light of 
priests, agents of Government, who, by the loftiness 
and depth of their thoughts, of the harmonies, of 
their pictures, or sculptures, should awaken, foster 
and mold in the breasts of the people a lasting sym- 
pathy for all that is noble and good.’ This sounds 
all very praiseworthy, but one cannot gather what 
the Saint-Simonians meant to do about it. We fear 
that, like most plans for the improvement of man- 
kind, it was merely the hissing of a safety-valve in the 
revolutionary boiler. Liszt was genuinely attracted 
by this doctrine, because it voiced his own private 
creed, which was that the true artist must labor, not 
for personal distinction, or reward, but to the greater 
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glory of God. He never actually joined the sect, 
however, though he was reported to have done so. 
What it would have mattered if he had is a question 
we cannot answer. 

The next strong impression that Franz Liszt’s 
sensitive mind received was from the meteoric appari- 
tion of Paganini. ‘On March 9g, 1831, the strange 
gaunt Italian with the demoniac glare stood in the 
Paris Opera House before a public composed of the 
flower of the aristocracy and the élite of artists and 
amateurs. The audience seemed spellbound by the 
magic performance. . . . The Saint-Simonians had 
theoretically revealed to Liszt the intimate connection 
which exists between religion, art, and the whole 
world; Paganini’s playing was indeed the practice 
of that theory.” 

One fails to follow this. In what respect was 
Paganini’s wonderful playing superior to Liszt’s won- 
derful playing? Both men, according to the Saint- 
Simonian doctrine, were high-priests of the Govern- 
ment; but Liszt was certainly superior to Paganini in 
earnestness and sincerity. Given that the violinist 
was the most amazing player ever heard, how did 
that fact connect him up with religion, or the world? 
Liszt was a noble character, altruistic to a fault; 
while Paganini was a selfish miser and gambler, who 
is not known to have done a single kindly or worthy 
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act. What was it then that his matchless playing 
could ‘“‘reveal’’ to the other artist? We can only 
quote from a letter of his, written to a friend in 
Geneva, in 1832. 


“Rene, what a man, what a violinist, what an art- 
ist! Heavens! What sufferings, what misery, 
what tortures in those four strings!” 


But the uncanny impression made by Paganini’s 
strange appearance was largely deceptive. His per- 
sonality did not repay closer acquaintance. Liszt, 
in a legitimate ambition to do for the piano what the 
other had done for the violin, transcribed some half- 
dozen or so of his 24 Cappricci, and these may fairly 
be described as masterpieces of translation, and in 
every respect better than the originals. 

In 1830, whilst touring in Rome, Liszt made the 
acquaintance of Hector Berlioz, who was then a stu- 
dent of the Paris Conservatoire, holding the scholar- 
ship called the “Prix de Rome.’ The modern pro- 
clivities and imaginative ambitions of this young man 
appealed very strongly to Liszt, and the two became 
life-friends. Liszt made numerous wonderful tran- 
scriptions of Berlioz’s works, and not only that but 
played them in public so persistently as to force 
people to recognize the new composer. Indeed, 
without the aid of this powerful champion it is doubt- 
ful whether Berlioz would ever have gained general 
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esteem, so bizarre and unattractive was his music. 
In return, years afterwards, when Liszt was attacked 
by the fickle French, Berlioz wielded his powerful 
vitriolic pen in his friend’s defense. The startling 
originality of the Symphonie fantastique it was that 
shewed Liszt the hitherto unexplored possibilities of 
the modern orchestra, and turned his thoughts in the 
direction which led to his Symphonic Poems. That 
in his pianoforte translations, wonderful as they are, 
the whole merit of Berlioz’s compositions vanished, 
Liszt’s enthusiasm prevented him from perceiving, 
and he would be a rash man who to-day would ven- 
ture to perform the pianoforte versions of even La 
Marche au supplice or Le Bal, let alone the other 
movements. In these transcriptions all the short- 
comings of program-music are laid bare. ‘Though 
Liszt is said to have boasted that he could reproduce 
on the pianoforte with his ten fingers any music which 
the mind of man could invent, there are two factors 
which are beyond his instrument’s scope. The end- 
less variety of tone-color afforded by the orchestral 
voices can only be faintly suggested on the mono- 
chrome pianoforte, and the ineffable beauty of soft 
sustained string harmony, such as we get in the open- 
ing of the Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage of Men- 
delssohn, or the Siegfried Idyll of Wagner, is impos- 
sible of reproduction on what is essentially an instru- 
ment of percussion. And the music of Berlioz, being 
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nine-tenths orchestral effect, is practically untranslat- 
able, sounding mere bathos on the piano. 

Circumstances did not allow the close intimacy of 
the two musicians to continue beyond these early 
years, both men being wanderers on the face of the 
earth; but in spite of their very opposite natures, their 
common aim—the development of music on the ro- 
mantic side—kept them on friendly terms throughout 
their lives. 

It will be interesting to quote here, from letters 
written late in his life, Liszt’s dispassionate estimate 
of Berlioz’s merits. 


“To Marie Lipsius: 1876. 


“T lately read ‘Berlioz’—an excellent characteriza- 
tion and appreciation of this extraordinarily great 
master, who perhaps hovers more in the untrodden 
regions of genius than anywhere else.” 


‘To Richard Pohl on the Collected Writings of 
Berlioz: 1884. 


“In reading the first volume I was painfully 
affected by several passages out of Berlioz’s letters, 
in which the discord and broken-heartedness of his 
early years are only too apparent. He could not 
grasp just the idea that a genius cannot hope to exist 
with impunity, and that a new thing cannot at once 
expect to please the ancient order of things. 
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“For the rest there lies in his complaints against 
the Parisian ‘gredins et cretins’ (fools and scoun- 
drels), whom he might also find in other places, a 
large share of injustice. In spite of his exaggerated 
bias in favor of foreign countries, the fact remains 
that up to the present time no European composer 
has received such distinctions from his own land as 
Berlioz did from France. Compare the position of 
Beethoven, Weber, Schubert, Schumann, with that of 
Berlioz. In the case of Beethoven the Archduke 
Rudolf alone bespoke the ‘Missa solemnis.’ The 
profit from his rarely given concerts was small, and 
at the last he had to turn to the London Philharmonic 
Society for support. 

‘“Weber acted as Court conductor in Dresden, and 
wrote his Oberon at the invitation of London. 

“Schubert’s marvelous productiveness was badly 
remunerated by the publishers; other favorable con- 
ditions had he none. Schumann’s biography testifies 
no patriotic enthusiasm for his works during his life- 
time. His position as musical conductor at Diissel- 
dorf was by no means a brilliant one... . 

“Tt was otherwise with Mendelssohn, who had 
private means, and who, by his delicate and just eclec- 
ticism, clinging to Bach, Handel, and even Beethoven, 
obtained continual success in England and Germany. 
King William IV called him to Berlin at the same 
time with the painters Cornelius and Kaulbach and 
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the musicians Schelling and Meyerbeer, but he did not 
enjoy this better than Leipsic. I make no further 
mention of Meyerbeer here because he owes his uni- 
versal success chiefly to Paris. . . . 

“Now let us see how things went with Berlioz in 
his native land. Like Victor Hugo, he was, after 
three times becoming a candidate, elected a member 
of the ‘Institute of France,’—similarly (without any 
candidature) to be librarian of the Conservatoire; he 
was also a collaborator of the highly esteemed 
Journal des Débates and officer of the Legion of 
Honor. 

‘Where do we find in Germany similar proofs of 
distinction? Why, therefore, the bitter diatribes of 
Berlioz against the Paris ‘gredins’ and ‘crétins’? 
Unfortunately he certainly never obtained an out- 
and-out theatrical success, though his nature leaned 
that way.” 

Another strong influence on Liszt’s mind at this 
time (1830) was that of Joseph Fétis, the critic and 
writer, whose lectures on the future of music were 
just of that vague speculative kind that the imagina- 
tive artist finds so attractive. The present writer 
remembers, in this connection, when passing through 
this common phase, writing a long and gaseous letter 
to his ex-teacher,! and getting this pithy sentence in 
reply: ‘“Remember that eight bars of really new and 
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beautiful music are worth more than a volume of 
theorizing.” We are given as a specimen of the 
views of Fétis his opinion, delivered at a lecture on 
the Philosophy of Music, in 1832, that “The final 
aim, both of tone and harmony, must consist in an in- 
creased approximation of all tones and all keys, and, 
as a matter of course, also of harmonious progress.” 
These last two words should be “harmonic progres- 
sion,’ but the whole utterance, as here worded and 
translated, presents no more meaning to the reader 
than W. S. Gilbert’s famous piece of nonsense about 
“the simple tetrachord of Mercury.’ What the 
lecturer should have said—and possibly did say— 
was that in the future musicians would seek to 
establish relationship between tonalities which by 
nature’s laws were unrelated. For this is what 
Wagner, Liszt, and Berlioz did; widening the 
boundaries of musical art, indeed, but producing a 
music often quite beyond the grasp of nature’s musi- 
cian. 

A much more wholesome influence, could it have 
come earlier, would have been exercised on Liszt by 
Frédéric Chopin, who appeared in Paris towards the 
end of the year 1831. Here was a Romanticist in- 
deed, who justified the new art-theories by his results. 
He was one of the very few who fulfill Buffon’s defini- 
tion of genius—one who takes infinite pains. In no 
single bar of Chopin’s music does the hearer find 
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that it was not the very best of which the composer 
was capable. Can one give higher praise? To 
Liszt, most receptive, most sympathetic of men, such 
work was a pure joy. In spite of Chopin’s shy and 
reserved nature, in spite of the two men being such 
rivals in every direction, they felt a mutual attraction, 
friendship and love which knew no bounds. In a 
letter to W. von Lenz (1872) Liszt said: 

“You exaggerate, I think, the influence which the 
Parisian salons exercised upon Chopin. His soul 
was not in the least affected by them, and his work 
as an artist remains transparent, marvelous, ethereal, 
and of an incomparable genius—dquite outside the 
errors of a school and the silly trifling of a salon. 
He is akin to the angel and the fairy; more than this, 
he sets in motion the heroic string, which has nowhere 
else vibrated with so much grandeur, passion, and 
fresh energy as in his Polonaises.” 

The quality which the works of Liszt and Chopin 
possess in common is the delicacy of the embroidery 
and ornamentation to their melody; but it must be 
owned that the Pole far surpasses the Hungarian in 
the absolute grace and beauty of his results. We 
may feel astonishment at the novelty of the elaborate 
cadenzas in the Liebestrdume, or the D flat study of 
Liszt, but Chopin’s Berceuse or Nocturnes contain 
passages which sound poetic depths far more pro- 
found, It is a gratifying testimony to the nobility of 
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Liszt’s character that he wholeheartedly adored the 
work of Chopin and Schumann, without a trace of 
envy for the superior inventive abilities which these 
men possessed. For few artists are just to their 
fellows. We read how Mendelssohn scoffed at Schu- 
mann’s unpolished technique, calling his compositions, 
“Schmutzige Musik”? (dirty music), and how Wagner 
turned up his nose at Mendelssohn’s “‘kid-gloved trivi- 
alities,” forgetting, in his desire to sneer, that the 
same pen which wrote the Songs without Words also 
produced the Hebrides Overture and Elijah. If 
Liszt ever thought ill of any composer—and there 
is no evidence that he did—he never gave it utter- 
ance; on the contrary, he had a kindly and encourag- 
ing word for everyone who shewed any sincerity of 
purpose. It isin this true benignity that one discerns 
(or hopes that one discerns) the influence of religion 
upon his heart. “Speak no evil” is really more im- 
portant than “Do no evil” or “Think no evil,” for 
the one must eventually lead to the other. 

Liszt’s guide, philosopher, and friend in religious 
matters was the Abbé de Lamennais, a whilom writer 
of devout literature, but later considered an apostate. 
For 2 time he renounced the Catholic Church, and 
Liszt followed him. An article headed “De la Situ- 
ation des Artistes,” contributed by the musician to 
the Gazette Musicale de Paris in 1835, contains the 
following paragraph, which is supposed to set forth 
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his views upon the church at that time. We fear it 
will make the present-day reader yawn and mutter 
SElot aint’ but) hereviteis: 

“The Roman Catholic Church—solely occupied in 
babbling the dead letter of her law, and in feasting 
away the time of her humiliating decay; knowing 
only ban and curse where she should bless and ele- 
vate; destitute of all feeling for the deep yearning 
which consumes younger generations; acknowledging 
neither art nor science; incapable of any useful act; 
possessing no remedy for the appeasement of the 
modern thirst for, and the tormenting craving after 
righteousness, freedom, and charity—the Catholic 
Church, such as she has made herself, such as she now 
stands in anterooms and in public places, slapped on 
both cheeks the people and princes—I say so without 
the slightest reservation—has entirely alienated from 
herself the esteem and affection of the present genera- 
tion; people, life, and art keep away from her, and 
she seems doomed to perish in oblivion.” 

Had Liszt learned how to construct sentences of 
music as long as this he would have been a greater 
composer, and his audiences would have been more 
deeply edified. As it was, the Catholic Church did 
not wince under his attack, which strikes one as being 
only that “letting off steam’? to which artists are 
prone. Richard Wagner’s unreadable essays on 
“Religion and Art” afford similar examples. 
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After this religious (or anti-religious) phase, 
which most young men go through, came the inevi- 
table amorous period. It seems to us needless to 
dwell on the irregularities of a young man, be he who 
he may. That so brilliant and attractive a creature 
as Franz Liszt would be beset by those many libidi- 
nous females of French society who kept what they 
were pleased to style salons, but which were better 
called by a coarser term, might be taken for granted; 
that his romantic attitude of fidelity to his early love 
and religious renunciation of marriage was an im- 
possible one every human man knows; it is sufficient 
to state in the fewest words that the woman who cap- 
tured him permanently was Marie-Catherine-Sophie, 
Countess d’Agoult, a literary person of many experi- 
ences, who, recklessly abandoning her husband, chil- 
dren, and worldly position, forced herself upon Liszt, 
in one of those erotic crazes common to her sex, and 
became his “wife in the sight of heaven,” as they say 
on the stage, for ten years. That the consequences 
to her family and to him were calamitous did not 
weigh with her one iota; as they prettily put it in the 
biographies, “She allowed herself to be carried be- 
yond the path of honor and duty by her ardent and 
romantic imagination.” The actual results were, 
firstly, a distinguished family was humiliated, sec- 
ondly, the position of a great artist was severely com- 
promised for ten years, and thirdly, the world was 
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encumbered with three superfluous children, who had 
to be “‘legitimatized.” Of these two girls lived to 
grow up and became, one the wife of Emile Olivier, 
the French statesman, the other the temporary wife 
of Hans von Bilow, and afterwards the wife of 
Richard Wagner. 

Madame d’Agoult is said to have possessed great 
beauty and literary talent, though there is no evidence 
extant of either quality. She was “highly tempera- 
mental”’—in other words, she had a violent temper— 
there is ample evidence of that, and she can hardly be 
said to have justified her existence in any way. Liszt 
seems to have behaved towards her as a gentleman 
should do in the circumstances, and to have accepted 
the results of his unfortunate escapade without com- 
plaint. Everybody pretended (as usual) to be 
shocked at him (not at her), and in consequence his 
popularity as a public performer was for a long time 
severely overshadowed, particularly in chaste Eng- 
land. He bowed his head to the storm, appeared for 
a while seldom in public, and devoted himself to read- 
ing and writing, especially the latter. 

From 1835 to 1840 Liszt and the Countess trav- 
eled about in Switzerland and Italy. During this 
time the composer produced a number of pianoforte 
pieces of a striking character, which were published in 
three books, under the title of ‘““Album d’un Voy- 
ageur.”’ ‘They were afterwards (1852) revised and 
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reissued under the better name of ‘“‘Années de Péleri- 
nage.’ Some of these are among the most popular 
(or, as he would have said, the least unpopular) of 
Liszt’s works. As to his literary productions, these 
consist chiefly of benign criticism of contemporary 
works. ‘They were mostly contributed to the Gazette 
Musicale de Paris, and form a valuable epitome of 
musical history during the five or six years they 
cover. 

At first (1835) while the pianist’s engagements 
kept him on the move, the Countess was the guest of 
their friend, George Sand (Mme. Dudevant) at her 
country estate at Nohant. Liszt spent the summer 
holidays here too, working indefatigably at his tran- 
scriptions of the three most famous symphonies of 
Beethoven—Nos. 5, 6, and 7,—and numerous songs 
of Schubert; but, as might have been expected, the 
two women quarreled and broke up the ménage. 

The next halting place was Lyons. Here was 
much distress among the lower classes, and of course 
Liszt was eager to help assuage it by means of a con- 
cert, only deploring that his princely benevolence 
could go such a little way to relieve the widespread 
misery. 

In November of this year a move was made to 
Geneva, where Liszt appeared before the public only 
twice in six months. But he took a great interest in 
the Conservatoire of Music, which was opened by 
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M. Bloc the following January. Liszt undertook a 
course of instruction in the piano—gratuitously, as 
usual—which gave the place an immediate note of 
distinction. People who would not come and pay 
for a concert, because of his vie scandaleuse, flocked 
to get lessons from him for nothing. One of his two 
public appearances was at a concert given with his 
friend Prince Belgiojoso, for the benefit of the Italian 
political refugees. 

The stay in Geneva was interrupted in the spring 
of 1836 by a dash to Paris, for a particular cause. 
In January of this year a sensation rivaling that of 
Liszt’s own début had been caused by the appearance 
of Sigismund Thalberg, who had given several con- 
certs. His compositions especially had excited the 
utmost admiration, though they were of a trivial and 
meretricious description.! Operatic and other well- 
known melodies, besmeared with ornamental pass- 
ages, were the only thing that appealed to the public 
of 1836, and [halberg’s Prayer from Moses in Egypt 
and Variations on Home, Sweet Home! were admira- 
ble examples of a kind of writing then new—where 
the two hands are made to appear like three by cer- 
tain now well-known devices. In Liszt’s concert- 
study in D flat we have this method utilized to the 
utmost perfection, but we have an original piece of 


IThalberg did write and publish some pieces of far higher pretensions; 
but these attracted little attention at the time and have long been forgotten, 
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music into the bargain. In the operatic fantasias of 
Thalberg and others nothing is done but what had 
been better left undone. However: 

“The enthusiasm of the Parisians,” says Miss 
Ramann, “was unbounded. They called him the first 
player in the world, the founder and herald of a new 
era in pianoforte music, and—oh, fickle favor of the 
multitude |—Liszt, the absent one, who for ten years 
had been considered the foremost, was thenceforward 
forgotten, or even said to be eclipsed by Thalberg. 
The press encouraged this enthusiasm with all its 
might: Fétis, in particular, who was at that time 
director of the Brussels Conservatoire, hailed Thal- 
berg (through the Parisian Gazette Musicale) as the 
genius of a new epoch. 

‘This news was carried to Geneva and threw Liszt 
into the greatest excitement and anxiety. Was the 
new phase of art upon which Thalberg had entered 
the same that floated before him? Had Thalberg’s 
ideals taken the same direction as his own? If not, in 
what were they different? These were the questions 
which stormed through him. Always inclined to feel 
without envy and to acknowledge gladly every excel- 
lent quality in other artists as equal or superior to his 
own, he was also conscious of his own peculiar capa- 
bilities and felt too well that the ‘divine impulse’ 
within him was no empty illusion. 

“Fis excitement impelled him to Paris.” 
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Though the newspaper endeavored to make much 


of the “rivalry”? between the two great pianists, and 
Berlioz incited the critics by a windy and wordy essay, 
all that really happened was this: Thalberg, ignorant 
of Liszt’s advent, had gone on his way to Vienna, and 
Liszt, disappointed of hearing the great player, vindi- 
cated his own supremacy amply with dignity by giving 
two private soirées at Erard’s, to his musical friends. 
At the first of these. he performed a number of his 
latest compositions, and at the second—of all heroic 
things—Beethoven’s Hammerklavier Sonata, op. 
106. ‘There could be no question of “rivalry” after 
this, in spite of an ill-advised criticism of Thalberg’s 
works which Liszt afterwards wrote in the Gazette 
Musicale. His views on the subject are clearly ex- 
pressed in a letter to George Sand, written on April 
3, 1837. 

“. . . You know how willingly I lend my ear to the 
slightest rumor, how warmly I sympathize with all 
progress—you will understand what a thrill of hope 
passed through my soul at the thought of this mag- 
nificent impulse given to contemporary musical art. 
One thing only made me mistrustful; the eagerness 
with which the heralds of the new Messiah forgot or 
rejected all that had gone before. I confess that I 
expected little good from M. Thalberg’s composi- 
tions when I heard people praise them in a way which 
plainly showed that all his predecessors—Hummel, 
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Moscheles, Kalkbrenner, Bertini, Chopin—were, by 
the mere fact of his advent, to be sunk into oblivion. 
Straightway I became impatient to know these new 
and profound works which were to reveal the man of 
genius. I shut myself up for a whole afternoon to 
study them conscientiously. The result was diamet- 
rically opposed to what I expected. One thing alone 
astonished me—that such mediocre, insignificant com- 
positions should have produced such universal effect. 
From this I concluded that the composer’s style of 
execution must be something very extraordinary. I 
expressed these views in the Gazette Musicale, with 
no other intention than that I had had on many simi- 
lar occasions to give my frank opinion upon the works 
I had taken the trouble to examine. On this occasion 
even less than ever was it my intention to influence or 
deprecate public opinion. I am far from assuming 
such an impertinent attitude, but I thought it my duty 
to say openly that if this were the new school, I am 
not of it; if M. Thalberg takes this direction I do not 
feel myself called upon to go the same way, and 
finally, that I could discover no germ for the future 
in his ideas which was worth while for others to 
develop. 

“What I there said I wrote with reluctance and as 
it were constrained by the public who made it their 
business to place us in opposition, like two athletes 
competing in the arena for the same prize. . . . Af- 
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terwards, when I met the composer himself I said to 
him what I had already imparted to the public. It 
gave me pleasure to be able warmly to praise his pow- 
ers of execution, and he, better than anyone, under- 
stood the loyalty and sincerity of my behavior. ‘Then 
they proclaimed our ‘reconciliation,’ a theme that was 
soon as absurdly exaggerated as our ‘enmity’ had pre- 
viously been. In point of fact there had been neither 
one nor the other between us... .” 

Still the silly prate about “rivalry’’ went on, until 
the Italian princess, Madame Belgiojoso, arranged a 
concert in her salon for the eternal political refugees, 
who were always being assisted—at which at great 
array of first-class artists appeared, and among them 
both Liszt and Thalberg. Quite astonished were the 
quid-nuncs to find both artists equally well received 
and on perfectly friendly terms. Critics babbled 
about “‘the reconciliation of the rivals.’’ ‘But,’ ex- 
postulated Liszt, “are they then enemies, when one 
man denies to another the exaggerated merit accorded 
by the multitude? And are they reconciled if they 
esteem and respect each other outside questions of 
ares 

For this same charity the princess Belgiojoso per- 
suaded Liszt to put together under the title of Hex- 
ameron a set of Variations on the March from Bel- 
lini’s opera, J Puritani, for which six composers were 
to furnish the material. These were Liszt, Thal- 
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berg, Pixis, Herz, Czerny, and Chopin. Liszt in 
addition furnished an Introduction and Finale, and 
also short tuttis between the variations, so that the 
piece could be played with an ad libitum orchestral 
accompaniment. 

After the return to Geneva there was a period of 
aimless travel through Switzerland, with a party of 
friends (we do not know what happened to the pupils 
at the Conservatoire in the meantime) until in the 
autumn of 1837 the family crossed the Alps and came 
to ahalt at Milan. But the heat being too great to 
render residence at all pleasant, a villa at Bellaggio 
on the Lake of Como was taken for the ensuing 
six months and here at Christmastide the daughter 
named Cosima was born. Here also that strange 
piece called the Dante Fantasia was written, and the 
early Studies (op. 1) entirely remodeled and repub- 
lished, though not yet having attained their final form. 
Liszt also wrote, at this thrilling time, two pieces 
which modern musicians would lay aside after the 
first glance: the “Chromatic Galop,” and the Fan- 
tasia on Les Huguenots. It is said that the Countess 
d’Agoult often spoke disparagingly of his music, 
‘but excepted this latter piece, calling it his “best 
work” (!). No doubt this was because she recog- 
nized the tune. That was the general criterion of 
merit in those days. 
| 1She is still (1925) living at Bayreuth, 
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Returning to Milan for the winter season (1838), 
Liszt was taken up and made much of by his friend 
Ricordi, the publisher. The Italian public did not 
care for concerts, but certain members of the aristoc- 
racy formed private artistic réunions, where the music 
was of a high class, and the performers of eminent 
merit. At these Liszt met with plenty of old friends 
and acquaintances. We read of a curious ensemble 
performance in which he took part—his arrangement 
of Mozart’s Overture to Die Zauberflote for twelve 
hands on three pianos. His coadjutors were Hiller, 
Pixis, Mortier, Schoberlechner, and Orrigi. The 
piece evoked so much enthusiasm that another concert 
had to be given in order that it might be heard again. 
And before long public interest was raised to the pitch 
of desiring to hear the great pianist. So he gave sev- 
eral concerts—they called them ‘‘Musical Academies” 
—with great success, in spite of the fact that piano 
playing, as such, bored the audience, which only 
really enjoyed the singing. So the concert-giver was 
obliged to resort to the old ad captandum device of 
letting the hearers suggest subjects for him to extem- 
porize upon. In a witty and amusing article written 
for the Gazette musicale de Paris he describes some 
of the results of this proceeding: 

“At my last séance musicale a costly silver cup of 
beautiful workmanship, supposed to be by one of 
Cellini’s best pupils, was placed at the entrance of the 
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hall to receive the thematic suggestions. When I 
proceeded to decipher them I found, as I expected, a 
quantity of themes from Bellini and Donizetti; then, 
to the amusement of all present, appeared a carefully 
folded note from an anonymous amateur, who cer- 
tainly never doubted the wisdom of his choice. The 
theme was ‘Il Duomo di Milano.’ ‘Ah!’ said I, ‘here 
is some one who has profited by his reading and re- 
members the words of Madame de Staél, ‘“‘La mus- 
ique est une archictecture des sons.” He is eager to 
compare the two styles of architecture, the debased 
gothic of the facade and my Ostrogothic musical style, 
to be able to verify the exactitude of the two ideas. 
. . - A respectable citizen . . . gave me the subject 
“Ta strada di ferro,’ I should have found no other 
means of illustrating this idea than to make an unin- 
terrupted glissando scale from top to bottom of the 
instrument;! but as I should have risked breaking my 
wrist in the attempt to depict a locomotive, I hastened 
to open another paper. And what did I find now, 
think you? One of the most important questions of 
human life, a problem to be solved only by arpeggios. 
. . . I read, ‘Is it better to marry or remain a bach- 
elor?’ 

“As I could only have answered this query by a 
long pause, I preferred to recall to the audience the 


1Even as John Parry used to profess to illustrate the Nelson monu- 
ment. (F. C.) 
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words of a sage, ‘Whichever conclusion one may come 
to, whether to marry or remain single, one will always 
repent it.’ You see, my friend, that I have found a 
splendid means of rendering a concert cheerful when 
ennui makes it rather a cool duty than a pleasure.” 

In the middle of March a move to Venice was 
made. An article in the Gazette containing a frank 
account of the state of music in Milan—without a 
touch of malice—gave deep offense to the Italian 
public or, what is the same thing, certain Milanese 
newspaper-writers, and it was declared that Liszt had 
“shewn monstrous ingratitude towards a city which 
had received him with enthusiasm, reviled the Italian 
nation” and so on, and so on. The whole thing 
was a mere storm in a teapot, a piece of journalistic 
bounce, got up to fill empty columns; but Liszt took 
it seriously and actually troubled himself to return to 
Milan in order to meet his traducers face to face. 
Of course they never appeared, and he took the most 
characteristic revenge, by again returning the follow- 
ing autumn and giving two charitable concerts and a 
sumptuous dinner to all the members of the musical 
profession, from Rossini downwards. 

Scarcely had he settled himself in Venice when a 
newspaper paragraph of a very different kind caused 
him to tear himself from this place of poetic dreams. 
A sad disaster was announced, one of only too fre- 
quent occurrence. The winter floods had caused the 
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Danube to overflow and Pesth and other towns were 
inundated. The distress was severe and widespread. 
Liszt had been separated from his native land for fif- 
teen years, and had almost forgotten that he was a 
Hungarian till the voice of anguish revived the patri- 
otic flame within his breast. 

“An extraordinary sympathy (he writes) a vivid, 
irresistible impulse urged me to assist these numerous 
sufferers . . . the meaning of the word motherland 
was suddenly revealed to me; I was transported back 
into the past, and found in my heart the treasures of 
my childhood’s memories, pure and undefiled. A’ 
magnificent landscape rose before my eyes; it was the 
rocky heights that border the rushing Danube; it was 
the broad meadowland with the peaceful herds graz- 
ing at ease; it was Hungary, the strong fertile land 
that has brought forth such noble sons. . . . O my, 
wild and distant home! My unknown friends! My 
abounding, far-spread race! The cry of sorrow hath 
summoned me and lacerated my heart’s core. I bow 
my head in shame that I have so long forgotten thee!” 

So he canceled all his engagements, gave up his 
tour, and set out for Vienna forthwith; intending at 
first to give two concerts for the benefit of the suffer- 
ers, and then to tramp, knapsack on back, through the 
wildest districts of Hungary. But once in Vienna, 
they would not let him go; the two concerts became a 
whole month of enthusiastic performances, and the 
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money poured in indeed like another and better del- 
uge. There were ten charity-concerts, producing an 
average profit of £150 each, and this was all handed 
over for the relief of the inundated towns of Pesth 
and Ofen, or for other charities, such as the Sisters of 
Charity and the Blind Institution. It is needless to 
quote the almost frantic laudation poured out by the 
press; but a rough record of the principal works per- 
formed by the pianist will have interest; for Liszt now 
found it possible to make his audiences listen, not only 
with respect but with enthusiasm, to decent music. 


WEBER: Concertstiick (arr. by himself as a solo). 

WEBER: Invitation to the Waltz. 

BEETHOVEN: Sonatas, Funeral March and Moon- 
light; Trio in B flat; Symphonies 5 and 6 (transc.). 

HUMMEL: Septet. 

Various pieces by Chopin, Handel, Kessler, Mo- 
schelles, Scarlatti. 


TRANSCRIPTIONS 
BERLIOZ: Ball scene, and March to the execution, 
from Fantastic Symphony. 
CZERNY: Sonata in A flat; concert trans. by F. L. 
Liszr: Study in D flat, Chromatic Galop; many 
transcriptions from La Juive, Les Huguenots, 
Lucia, etc., besides the famous Hexameron. 


These were all played at public concerts, but in 
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private soirées his repertory was boundless, and in- 
cluded new and unknown pieces by Chopin, Hiller, 
Mendelssohn, Schumann—in fact, everything. 

The Allgemeine musikalische Zeitung of this 
period says: 

“The sense for historic music lay as yet unculti- 
vated. But now that Liszt played Scarlatti’s Cats’ 
Fugue to the Viennese, they became so interested in 
this master that one of the principal music-publishers 
in Vienna, Tobias Haslinger, ventured to set on foot 
a subscription for the first complete collected edition 
of Domenico Scarlatti’s harpsichord works, edited by 
Czerny, with the remark, ‘It was Liszt who gave the 
first idea of this undertaking.’ 

“And he soon found imitators. Other pianists re- 
suscitated pieces by the old masters, and soon it be- 
came the fashion to take ‘historical pieces’ into their 
repertory. Liszt’s example first awakened a liking 
for this class of music, and as the idea gained in 
strength the musical archives of art treasures were 
ransacked, and many a gem was reproduced in the 
concert hall as well as in the press, thereby becoming 
the common possession of all. Everywhere fresh life 
followed his footsteps. 

“If Liszt reigned and electrified in the concert 
rooms of Vienna by the sovereignty of his genius, he 
also ruled in social life, through his characteristic 
qualities. In private, as in public, he awakened an 
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universal glow of admiration. People gazed in as- 
tonishment at the stripling who had sent to his indi- 
gent countrymen without any reserve the splendid 
proceeds of all his concerts, amounting to some thou- 
sands of pounds, and they knew that besides this he 
had in secret dried many a tear and relieved many a 
sufferer, and had received the homage offered to him 
with an almost childish modesty; they were aware 
that, born in straitened circumstances and without 
means, he only attributed value to earthly possessions 
in so far as they enabled him to help his fellow-crea- 
tures and to entertain his friends; yet with all this, he 
was far from indulging in that gay levity which is 
wont to accompany the footsteps of the sons of 
Apollo. In the drawing-room he delighted all by his 
sparkling wit and brilliant mind; there was an irre- 
sistible fascination in his personality and in the at- 
mosphere of his art. Societies made him their honor- 
ary member, festivities in his honor crowded one upon 
another. . . . An especial blessing lay on the ‘artist’s 
penny’ which he had sent to the Relief Committee at 
Pesth. His generous example awoke a general spirit 
of emulation, and not liking to be outdone by the art- 
ist, all the wealthy gave far more than they had done 
on any similar occasion.” 

Liszt’s intended pilgrimage through his native land 
had to be given up. The Countess d’Agoult was ill 
in Venice and her summons could not be disregarded. 
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But by the time he arrived she was already convales- 
cent, and the tour through Italy was resumed. The 
remainder of 1838 and the spring of 1839 were occu- 
pied by brilliant concerts in Florence, Bologna, Rome 
and other Italian cities. They mostly took place in 
the salons of the aristocracy; when they were given 
in public buildings they were always for charitable 
purposes. One has become historically memorable, 
as being the first occasion on which he performed 
without assistants. The exact date, apparently, is 
not recorded, but it was some time during the spring 
of 1839, and in Rome, in the salon of Prince Dmitri 
Galitzin, governor of Moscow. ‘The audience con- 
sisted entirely of dignitaries of the European states, 
and families of the ambassadors resident in Rome. 
The now so universal custom of one artist supplying 
an entire musical program had till then only been 
practiced by a few humorous actors and singers, such 
as Dibdin and Charles Mathews. Liszt was the first 
to offer an entire banquet of piano playing. In June, 
1839, he writes to Princess Christian Belgiojoso in 
Paris: 

‘“*, . What a contrast to the tiresome musical 
soliloquies (1 do not know what other name to give to 
this invention of mine) with which I contrived to 
gratify the Romans, and which I am quite capable of 
importing into Paris, so unbounded has my impudence 
become! Imagine that, wearied with warfare, not 
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being able to compose a program which would have 
common sense, I have ventured to give a series 
of concerts all by myself, affecting the phrase of 
Louis XIV and saying to the public, ‘Le Concert— 
c’est moi!’ ” 

These two years of residence in Italy bore consid- 
erable fruit in the form of composition. Three books 
of transcriptions of Italian opera melodies, entitled 
(1) Transcriptions des Soirées musicales de Rossini, 
(2 and 3) Les Soirées Italiennes, were published in 
'1838 by Schott; a gorgeous transcription of the Wil- 
liam Tell Overture, which the arranger frequently 
played in public was taken by the same firm, but fool- 
ishly left unprinted till 1846, when it had no longer 
the advantage of Liszt’s personal advertisement. 
‘The various pieces suggested by his Italian experi- 
ences were first published separately and then in a 
volume entitled Album de Voyage—lItalie, and some 
years later as Années de Peélerinage, I1—lItalie. 
They include the Tre Sonetti di Petrarca, which were 
first published as songs, and then—improved out of 
all recognition—as piano pieces. The graceful song, 
“‘Angiolin da biondo crin” also dates from this period, 
and is said to have been his first attempt at vocal 
music. It was quickly followed by five others, all 
striking efforts, and the six were published in a volume 
(by Haslinger, 1842) with a very unattractive litho- 
graphed portrait of the composer for frontispiece. 
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On the whole, the Italian compositions and tran- 
scriptions added little to Liszt’s artistic reputation, 
but the personal experiences of these two years aged 
himconsiderably. His dislike for the shallow triumphs 
of a public performer had deepened, and his sense of 
what the artist owes to the world had intensified. 
He could not afford to give up his profession, but he 
resolved to gradually withdraw from it by taking on 
the duties of an orchestral conductor, in order that he’ 
might find more opportunities of putting forward the 
works of others. At the same time an irresistible 
impulse drove him towards musical composition in its 
loftiest phases, also rather in order to incite others 
than in any lust for personal distinction. 

His domestic life had been an exceedingly trying 
one. He loved his children dearly, but their mother 
was so undomesticated and of so violent a temper as 
to be hardly possible to live with, and as concert tour- 
ing in distant countries was hardly practicable with a 
young family, he decided that the best plan would be 
for the countess and little ones to reside with his 
mother in Paris, while he pursued his avocation with 
no fixed home. This arrangement was carried out, 
not without difficulty, and a separation from the 
countess effected. This was made permanent in 
1843. 

About this time (1839) it was stated in the public 
press that the art-lovers of the town of Bonn had long 
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been desirous of erecting a memorial to Beethoven in 
this, his native town, and that an appeal for funds to 
this end had been circulated throughout Germany, but 
with far from satisfactory results. Even in Paris, a 
concert given for the purpose by Habeneck, the great 
champion of Beethoven, had only produced about 
£17. Liszt was horrified at learning these facts, 
which seemed to him an absolute insult to the illustri- 
ous dead. He wrote to Berlioz: 

“What a disgrace for all! What a sorrow for us! 
‘This state of things must be put an end to! Surely 
you agree with me; not such a niggardly dole, so pain- 
fully scraped together, should help to build our Bee- 
thoven’s cenotaph!” 

But Berlioz was not the man to help in such a cause, 

and Liszt was obliged to take the matter in hand him- 

self. After consulting with the distinguished Italian 
sculptor, Lorenzo Bartolini, he wrote the following 
letter: 


To the Beethoven Memorial Committee at Bonn. 


‘“GENTLEMEN, 

‘As the subscription towards the Beethoven 
monument is only getting on slowly, and as the 
carrying out of this undertaking seems to be rather 
far distant, I venture to make a proposal to you, 
the acceptance of which would render me very 
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“I offer to make up, from my own means, the 
sum still wanting for the erection of the monument, 
and ask no other privilege than that of naming the 
artist who shall execute the work. ‘That artist is 
Bartolini of Florence, who is universally considered 
the first sculptor of Italy. 

“I have spoken to him unofficially about the 
matter, and he assures me that a monument in 
marble (which would cost about fifty or sixty 
thousand francs) could be finished in two years, 
and that he is ready to begin the work at once. 


“T have the honor to be, etc., 
FRANZ Liszt.” 


One can imagine the sensation this proposal caused, 
and the avidity with which it was accepted. Accord- 
ingly, the proceeds of Liszt’s concerts during 1840 
were chiefly devoted to this cause. He toured the 
various towns of the Rhine district, shaming the parsi- 
monious Germans into contributing properly, or at 
least into patronizing his performances. He also 
paid, this year, three separate visits to England in the 
midst of this Rhineland tour. His “irregular life” 
shut him out from Queen Victoria’s personal notice, 
but he was very warmly received by that brilliant sec- 
tion of English society which included Count D’Orsay, 
Lady Blessington, etc. This “Prince among artists 
—artist among princes” as Mackenzie well phrases 
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it, not only gave the promised 60,000 francs (£2400) 
for the statue of Beethoven, but another £400 out of 
his own pocket (as he afterwards confessed) towards 
the expenses of the inaugural Festival. And the 
same year he gave a concert in Hamburg for the bene- 
fit of the Pension Fund for musicians, who in that 
town were in miserable poverty, handing over no less 
than £865 as the proceeds. 

But a more extended tour in England the following 
year was somehow mismanaged, and finding it likely 
to be a fiasco Liszt, under the impression that the 
English disapproved of him, broke his contract, de- 
clined to receive any fees, and shook the dust from his 
feet. But he bore not the slightest malice, and ac- 
cepted an offer to conduct German opera in London 
some yearslater. The scheme, however, fell through. 

The London papers of this period chronicle an in- 
cident which the biographers seem to have deemed 
too insignificant for record. Driving back from the 
Hanover Square rooms on the night of June tst, his 
cab was capsized by a runaway horse and carriage. 
The artist was, as we are told (Times, June 3): 
“thrown out and picked up insensible. He re- 
covered on being taken home and restoratives 
applied. Mr. Belinaye being sent for, examined 
the patient’s wounds, which were found fortunately 
to be of no serious consequence, although the great 
virtuoso was violently shaken, and required bleeding 
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(1); and unluckily, a sprain of the wrist deprives him 
for the moment of the power of eliciting those sounds 
which have charmed all the dilettanti of Europe.” 

So commonplace an accident would indeed have been 
unworthy of mention, but for the sequel. Liszt was 
booked to play for the Polish refugees (those eternal 
Polis refugees!) the following Saturday, and would 
not disappoint. Can you imagine a pianist recover- 
ing from even a slightly sprained wrist playing, as he 
did, his own transcriptions of the William Tell Over- 
ture and the second half of Beethoven’s Pastoral 
Symphony? 

In 1840 the Hungarian Government, mindful of 
his social status, recognized Liszt’s genius and his lav- 
ish generosity towards his native land, by the presen- 
tation of a Sword of Honor. The Revue des deux 
Mondes had the bad taste to comment sneeringly 
upon the act, classing it with the frenzied demonstra- 
tions of certain audiences towards certain famous 
ballet-dancers. Liszt administered a well-deserved 
rebuke with the utmost dignity and good temper in 
the following letter. 

“, . The wreaths thrown at the feet of Mdlles 
Ellsler and Pixis by the amateurs of New York and 
Palermo are striking manifestations of the enthusi- 
asm of a public; the saber which was presented to me 
at Pesth is a reward given by a nation in an entirely 
national form. 
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“In Hungary, sir, that country of antique and chiv- 
alrous customs, the saber has a patriotic significance. 
It is the special token of manhood, it is the weapon of 
every man who has a right to bear arms. When six 
of the chief men of note in my native land presented 
me with it among the general acclamations of my com- 
patriots, whilst at the same moment the towns of 
Pesth and Oedenburg conferred upon me the freedom 
of the city and the civic authorities of Pesth asked 
His Majesty for letters of nobility for me, it was an 
act to acknowledge me afresh as a Hungarian, after 
an absence of fifteen years; it was a reward of some 
slight services rendered to Art in my country... . 

“T agree with you, sir, that it was, doubtless, going 
far beyond my deserts up to the present time. There- 
fore I saw in the solemnity the expression of a hope 
rather than of a satisfaction. Hungary hailed in me 
the man from whom she expects artistic eminence, 
after all the illustrious soldiers and politicians she has 
so plentifully produced. . . . When grown up and 
after long years the young man returns . . . the en- 
thusiasm of the hearts which open to receive him and 
the expression of a national joy must not be con- 
founded with the frantic demonstrations of an au- 
dience of amateurs. 

“In placing these two things side by side it seems 
to me there is something which must wound a just 
national pride and the sympathies by which I am 
honored.” 
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Liszt continued his tours for five or six years longer, 
with uniform success, but increasing distaste. In 
1842, while still traveling about, he accepted the situ- 
ation of Maitre de chapelle en services extraordi- 
naires (extra-conductor) at Weimar; but did not 
enter upon the duties of his post till two years later. 
With his usual unselfishness he stipulated that his 
duties were not to override or interfere with those 
of the existing permanent conductor. 

In 1843 he undertook an extended tour in Russia. 
His severance from Madame d’Agoult being known 
to be now permanent, he was received with all the 
rapture of early days. His first concert in St. Peters- 
burg is said to have realized the sum of £2,000, and 
in Moscow he had to give six concerts instead of the 
one contemplated. Returning to Germany, he won 
fresh laurels in Bavaria—but a mere enumeration of 
the towns and cities visited would be of scant interest. 
It was then that he received from the Grand Duke of 
Weimar the appointment of First Grand Ducal 
Capellmeister. After a merely formal residence at 
Weimar he went off on a fresh concert tour, this time 
to Spain and Portugal. During the following years _ 
he toured successively in France, Holland, Bohemia, 
Hungary, Russia, and Turkey. A fresh outbreak of 
political revolutions in 1848 put an end to this kind 
of enterprise for a while, and Liszt, driven the way 
he so desired to go, took up his duties at Weimar 
with all seriousness and zeal. 


a eats 


CHAPTER TAREE? MATURITY. 


HE transformation of a performing artist of 

the first rank (there have been but a few ex- 
amples) into a creative one is not achieved in a mo- 
ment, for public opinion is slow to move. In Liszt’s 
case the transition would have lasted longer had not 
circumstances assisted, rendering touring a practical 
impossibility. We have it from himself that his last 
paid engagement was at Elizabethengrad at the end 
of 1847, after which his very large income entirely 
ceased. For the second half of his life the support of 
his family and an endless horde of hangers-on ab- 
sorbed a very large annual sum, to which must be 
added the heavy cost of production of his orchestral 
compositions. These grew more ambitious and un- 
remunerative every year; and though the songs and 
pianoforte pieces formed a certain offset, this did not 
really amount to much, few, if any, being on a “‘roy- 
alty” basis. But with financial matters Liszt, like a 
true prince, never troubled his head. Good cousin 
Edward was the best of bankers, investing the slender 
incomings and endeavoring gently to check the impet- 
uous stream of outgoings. ‘The extensive corres- 
pondence contained in the two volumes collected by 
Madame La Mara, tell us something of this; they 
make very interesting reading, and form indeed a 
compendium of German musical history during the 
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period covered. We have, for instance, the whole 
artistic career of Schumann observed and followed 
with the utmost sympathy and appreciation. In 
May, 1838, Liszt wrote: 


“The Carneval and the Fantasiestiicke have in- 
terested me exceedingly. I play them really with 
delight, and God knows that I can’t say as much of 
many things. To speak frankly and freely, it is 
only Chopin’s compositions and yours that have a 
powerful interest for me. . . . Will you not have 
what you have sent me printed? MHaslinger would 
have it gladly, I think, and it would be a great 
pleasure to me to see my name associated with 
yours.” 


And in June, 1839: 


“My Dear MonsIEUR SCHUMANN, 


“At the risk of appearing very monotonous I 
must again tell you that the last pieces you were so 
kind as to send me in Rome appear to me admirable 
both in inspiration and in composition. ‘The Fan- 
taisie dedicated to me is a work of the highest kind 
—and I am really proud of the honor you have 
done me in dedicating to me so grand a composi- 
tion. I mean, therefore, to work at it and pene- 
trate it through and through, so as to make the 
utmost possible effect with it.” 
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In a letter to Carl Reinecke written from Weimar 
in May, 1849, Liszt says, a propos Schumann’s Faust 
and Genoveva: 

“T am very much afraid that Schumann will have a 
struggle with the difficulties and delays which usually 
occur in trying to get any lofty work performed. One 
would say that a bad fairy, in order sometimes to 
counterbalance the works of genius, gives a magical 
success to the most vulgar works and presides over 
the propagation of them, favoring those whom in- 
spiration has disdained, and pushing the truly elect 
into the shade. That is no reason for discourage- 
ment, for what matters the sooner or the later?” 

What indeed? Only the true artist cannot help 
wincing at non-appreciation. Liszt did not often give 
vent to his feelings in this respect; his nature was too 
inherently sweet. But there is an early letter to 
George Sand (April 3, 1837), in which he lets loose 
some of his contempt for the lack of judgment ex- 
hibited by the non-technical public. 

“The musician, in this respect, has certainly got the 
worst of it. ‘The poet, the painter, or the sculptor 
completes his work in the silence of his studio, and 
when it is finished finds libraries to circulate or mu- 
seums to exhibit it. There is no need of a medium 
between a work of art and its judges, whereas the 
composer is compelled to have recourse to an inter- 
preter, who, incapable or indifferent, makes him suffer 
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under the trial of a rendering which, often true to the 
letter, yet but imperfectly reveals the thought of the 
work, the genius of the author. Or if the composer 
be at the same time the executant, how seldom is he 
understood, how often does it happen that he exposes 
the inmost emotions of his heart to a cold uninter- 
ested public. . .. 

“I have often been told that I, of all artists, have 
the least right to make such complaints, because from 
childhood success has perpetually surpassed my merits 
and my expectations. Just so; but the noisy applause 
has painfully convinced me that it is much more the 
inexplicable chance of the mode, the deference due to 
a great name, and a certain power of execution, rather 
than genuine feeling for truth and beauty. Of this 
there are more proofs than enough. When yet a 
child I often amused myself by willful schoolboy 
tricks, and my audience never failed to fall into the 
snare. For instance, I played the same piece, now as 
a composition of Beethoven, now of Czerny, then 
again as my own. ‘The day on which I introduced it 
as my own I won the most encouraging applause. ‘It 
was not at all bad for my age!’ they said; the day on 
which I played it as Czerny’s they scarcely listened to 
me; but if I played it under Beethoven’s name I was 
sure of the bravos of the whole assembly.1” 


1The present writer must own to having more than once performed the 
same trick on a supposed cultured London audience with a similar result, 
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Apart from this little outburst, we find him giving 
vent to sarcasm only twice in all his hundreds of pleas- 
ant letters. The first is when by a printer’s error 
Bazzini’s Ronde des Lutins (Elfin Dance) was an- 
nounced as Ronde des Crétins (Dance of Idiots), he 
could not resist saying: ‘“What an immense public 
there ought to be for such a work!” 

The other occasion is when writing about the sever- 
ity of his critics he suggested to a friend (1859) that 
a good epigram might be made on this thought: “Ye 
break your staff over me, but your staff has indeed 
long since become rotten from all the dust and dirt 
that stick to it, and it scarcely serves me any longer to 
cut the air.” But he never tried to make the epigram. 
For the rest, whenever tempted to dwell on acts of 
meanness or ingratitude in others, he would quote 
from Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony: 


“O friends, not these sounds! 
But let us utter pleasanter ones!” 


During these twelve years at Weimar Liszt was a 
very busy man. Not only was at least one new mod- 
ern opera produced every season, but his own ad- 
ventures in orchestral composition grew ever more 
and more daring and elaborate; they include the two 
huge symphonies, Dante, and Faust, thirteen sym- 
phonic poems—practically non-stop symphonies— 
eight marches and overtures, seven concertos and 
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other pieces for pianoforte and orchestra, besides 
numerous arrangements. The scoring of Liszt’s 
pieces from earliest to latest is not only technically 
faultless, but shews an instinct for orchestral effect far 
stronger than that possessed by either of his two more 
famous rivals. A strange fact, this, and quite be- 
yond explanation. Hiller told the present.,writer on 
‘more than one occasion that Liszt was accustomed to 
lighten the colossal labor of mere penmanship in- 
volved by writing a sketch-score and handing it over 
to Raff to amplify. But this, even if true (and it is 
unconfirmed by facts) would not affect the matter. 
No musician, when writing for the orchestra, would 
entrust more than the purely mechanical part of the 
task to another. ‘The huge Nibelungen scores were, 
it is said, thus completed by Hans Richter, but no 
point of actual orchestration was left to the copyist’s 
discretion. 

Besides all this there were such tremendous pupils 
as Hans von Bilow, Tausig, and Klindworth, who 
owed their musicianly training to him, besides scores 
of others, whose pianoforte studies he merely con- 
trolled. The letters tell us of his watchfulness over 
the worldly interests of these and practically all the 
young strugglers of the time. But he had, too, one 
special protégé who was in himself more than a hand- 
ful. On May 14, 1849, we find him writing from 
Weimar: 
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“Richard Wagner, a Dresden conductor, has 
been here since yesterday. That is a man of won- 
derful genius; such a brain-splitting genius indeed 
as becomes his country . . .” 


and he goes on to rave over the score of Lohengrin. 

The attraction was not at first mutual: when Wag- 
ner first came to Paris in 1842, full of gall at his lack 
of success, he had called on Liszt, but only felt irri- 
tated at the ease with which a mere pianist had con- 
quered the world, and saw no reason for seeking to 
cultivate his good graces. But ten years later he did 
the artist more justice, as witness his words, which, 
familiar as they must be through frequent quotation, 
we cannot here omit. 

“. . . Again I was thoroughly disheartened from 
undertaking any new artistic scheme. Only recently 
I had had proofs of the impossibility of making my 
art intelligible to the public, and all this deterred me 
from beginning new dramatic works. Indeed, I 
thought that everything was at an end with my art- 
istic creativeness. From this state of mental dejec- 
tion I was raised by a friend. By most evident and 
undeniable proofs he made me feel that I was not 
deserted, but, on the contrary, thoroughly understood 
by those who were otherwise most distant from me; 
in this way he gave me back my full artistic confi- 
dence. 

“This wonderful friend Franz Liszt has been to 
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me. I must enter a little more deeply into the charac- 
ter of this friendship, which to many has seemed para- 
doxical: indeed, I have been compelled to appear re- 
pellant and hostile on so many sides, that I feel bound 
in self-defense to disclose all that relates to this sym- 
pathetic intercourse. 

“I met Liszt for the first time during my earliest 
stay in Paris, and at a period when I had renounced 
the hope, nay, even the wish of a Parisian reputation, 
and, indeed was in a state of internal revolt against 
the artistic life I found there. At our meeting Liszt 
appeared to me the most complete contrast to my own 
being and situation. In the midst of this Parisian 
world, into which it had been my desire to flee from 
my sordid surroundings, Liszt had grown up, from his 
earliest age, the object of general love and admiration 
‘at a time when I was being received with universal 
coldness and lack of sympathy. In consequence, I 
looked upon him with suspicion. I had no opportu- 
nity of disclosing my aims and ambitions to him, and, 
therefore the reception I met with from him was al- 
together of a superficial kind, as was indeed quite 
natural in a man to whom every day the most diverse 
impressions claimed access. But I was not in a mood 
‘to look with unprejudiced eyes for the cause of his 
behavior, which, friendly and obliging in itself, could 
but gall me in my then state of mind. I never re- 
peated my call on Liszt, and without knowing or even 
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wishing to know him, I was inclined to consider him 
as strange and hostile to my nature. 

“My repeated expression of this feeling was after- 
wards reported to Liszt, just at the time when the 
performance of my Rienzi at Dresden attracted gen- 
eral attention. He was surprised to find himself 
misunderstood with such violence by a man whom he 
had scarcely known, and whose acquaintance now 
seemed not without value to him. I am still touched 
at recollecting the repeated and eager attempts he 
made to change my opinion of him, even before he 
knew any of my works. He acted not from any 
artistic sympathy, but led by the purely human wish 
of putting an end to a casual disharmony between 
himself and a fellow-creature; perhaps he also felt 
an infinitely tender misgiving of having unintention- 
ally hurt me. Those who realize the terrible callous 
selfishness of our social life, and especially the lack of 
sympathy in the mutual relations of modern artists, 
cannot but be struck with wonder, nay, delight, at the 
treatment I experienced from this extraordinary man. 

“Liszt soon afterwards witnessed a performance of 
Rienzi at Dresden, on which he had almost to insist, 
and after that I heard from all the different corners 
of the world, where he had been on his artistic tours, 
how he had everywhere expressed his delight with 
my music, and indeed, had—I would rather believe un- 
intentionally—biased people’s opinions in my favor. 
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This happened at a time when it was becoming more 
and more evident that my stage works would have 
no outward success. But just when the case seemed 
desperate, Liszt succeeded by his own energy in open- 
ing a refuge to my art. He ceased his wanderings, 
settled down in small and modest Weimar, and there 
took up the conductor’s baton, after having shone so 
long in the splendor of the greatest capitals of Eu- 
rope. At Weimar I saw him for the last time, when 
I rested a few days in Thuringia, not yet certain 
whether my impending prosecution would compel me 
to continue my flight from Germany. ‘The very day 
when my personal danger became a certainty, I saw 
Liszt conducting a rehearsal of my Tannhduser, and 
was astonished at recognizing my second self in his 
achievement. What I had felt in composing the 
music, he felt in performing it; what I wanted to 
express in writing it down, he proclaimed in making 
it sound. Strange to say, through the love of this 
rarest friend, I gained, at the moment of becoming 
homeless, a real home for my art, which I had longed 
and sought for always in the wrong place. 

‘At the end of my last stay in Paris, when ill, broken 
down, and despairing, I sat brooding over my fate, 
my eye fell on the score of my Lohengrin, totally for- 
gotten by me. Suddenly I felt something like com- 
passion that this music should never sound from off 
the death-cold paper. I wrote two lines to Liszt; his 
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answer was that preparations for the performance 
were being made on the largest scale the limited 
means of Weimar would permit. Everything that 
men and circumstances could do was done in order to 
make the work understood. . .. Errors and mis- 
conceptions impeded the desired success. What was 
to be done to supply what was wanted, so as to further 
the true understanding on all sides, and with it the ulti- 
mate success of the work? Liszt saw it at once, and 
did it. He gave to the public his own impression of 
the work in a manner the convincing eloquence and 
overpowering efficiency of which remain unequaled. 
Success was his reward, and with this success he now 
approaches me, saying: ‘Behold, we have come so far; 
now create us a new work, that we may go still fur- 
chet 

Much of this is, of course, merely rhetoric: what 
really happened was as follows. Early in 1843 Liszt 
contrived to get Wagner appointed as second royal 
Capellmeister in Dresden. Here he was working his 
way up, his first three operas steadily gaining upon the 
public, but in 1849 he must needs get mixed up with 
one of those silly revolutionary outbreaks whicha man 
of his brains should have had no business with, and 
had to fly from the police. He took refuge with 
Liszt, who (ask not how) contrived to get him a pass- 
port in a false name and smuggle him across the Swiss 
frontier. During the ensuing ten years Wagner de- 
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voted himself to writing his mighty conceptions, while 
Liszt, his alter ego, made the Wagnerian propaganda 
and left no string unpulled which could advance his 
friend’s interests, incidentally neglecting his own. 
And this was a serious matter, for the adventurous 
compositions which he sought to lay before the world 
needed far more outside assistance than Wagner’s for 
their reception. But the more Liszt helped others 
the more his own music seemed to get disliked, until 
at last, in 1859, we find him writing to van Herbeck: 

“In case Biilow should make his appearance at the 
(Vienna) Philharmonic Concert he will, on my advice, 
not play my A major Concerto, nor any other compo- 
sition of mine, but just simply one of the Bach or Bee- 
thoven concertos. My intimate friends know per- 
fectly well that it is not by any means my desire to 
push myself into any concert program whatever.” 

At this time the press attacks on his music being 
violent and incessant. One of the many composers 
whose claims to notice he advanced, though a rival at 
all points, was Anton Rubinstein: 

“That is a clever fellow—the most notable musi- 
cian, pianist and composer, indeed, who has appeared 
to me from among the newer lights . . . he possesses 
tremendous material, and an extraordinary versatility 
in the handling of it. He brought with him about 
forty or fifty manuscripts (symphonies, concertos, 
trios, quartets, sonatas, songs, a couple of Russian 
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operas, which have been given in St. Petersburg) 
which I read through with much interest during the 
four weeks which he spent here.” ... (Weimer, 
July 2, 1854.) 

There is an excellent and kindly criticism, too, in a 
letter to Dr. Brendel, written in December of the 
same year. Liszt says: 

“T am glad that you, dear friend, after some ‘jerks’ 
and wrenches,’ have come together again with the 
psuedo-Musician of the Future, Rubinstein. He is a 
clever fellow, possessed of talent and character in an 
exceptional degree, and therefore no one can be more 
just to him than I have been for years. Still I do not 
want to preach to him—he may sow his wild oats and 
fish deeper in the Mendelssohn waters, and even swim 
away if he likes. But sooner or later I am certain he 
will give up the obvious and the conventional for the 
organically real, if he does not want to stand still. 
Give him my most friendly greetings; as soon as our 
concert affairs are settled here (Weimar) I shall 
write and invite him to give one of his orchestral 
works here.”’ 

And about the same time he writes concerning 
Hiller: 

“How is Hiller? Has his Advocate (an unsuc-' 
cessful opera) won his requisite suit, as I wish from 
my heart may be the case? . . . As you frequently’ 
have occasion to see Hiller I beg you to ask him 
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whether it would be agreeable to him to send me the 
text-book and the score, so that I may propose to the 
management to give the opera here very soon... 
he himself conducting the first performance... . 
Berlioz’s Benvenuto Cellini must be left unperformed, 
because Beck, the tenor, has entirely lost his upper 
notes. But B. will come here in January to conduct 
his Enfance du Christ, etc. . . . Joachim has sent 
me, together with his Hamlet overture, two others 
. . . two remarkable scores composed with lion’s 
claws and lion’s jaws! . . . Have you any news of 
Schumann ?”’ etc. 

Even when Raff made a gratuitous and spiteful at- 
tack on Wagner, Liszt concealed his extreme annoy- 
ance under a mild remonstrance expressed to Dr. 
Brendel: 

“Raff's book ‘Die Wagnerfrage,’ (The Wagner 
Question) has arrived here to-day, and I have already 
readit. The author is so pleased with himself that it 
would be a miracle if his readers were joined to him 
in the same proportion, and Raff is especially down on 
miracles! The book makes on me the effect of a 
pedagogic exuberance. Even the occasional sound 
views (on harmony, for instance) that it contains are 
obscured by a self-sufficiency in the tone and manner 
of their utterance of which one may well complain as 
insufferable. What Raff wishes to appear spoils 
four-fifths (to quote the time which he adapts so ridi- 
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culously to Lohengrin) of what he might be. He is 
perpetually getting on scientific stilts, which are by no 
means of a very solid wood. Philosophic formule 
are sometimes the envelope, the outside shell, as it 
were, of knowledge; but it may also happen that they 
only show empty ideas, and contain no other substance 
than their own harsh terminology. ‘To demonstrate 
the rose by the ferule may seem a very scientific pro- 
ceeding to vulgar pedants; for my part it is not to my 
taste, and without being unjust to the rare quality of 
Raft’s talent, which I have long and truly appreciated, 
his book seems to me to belong too much to the do- 
main of moral and artistic pathology for it to help in 
placing questions of Art in their right light. 

“I beg you, dear friend, not to repeat this to any- 
body, for I could not go against Raff in any but the 
most extreme case, for which I hope he will not give 
me any occasion. Against the many charges to which 
he has exposed himself I even intend to shield him as 
far as possible, but I am very much grieved that he 
has mingled in his book so much that is crude and 
untenable with much that is good, true and right.” 

There are letters to publishers, urging them to 
print unremunerative works of merit, such as Ber- 
lioz’s Romeo and Juliet and Faust (letter to Hartel, 
October 30, 1852) or some extraordinary arrange- 
ments of Beethoven’s last quartets for two pianos 
by a Russian composer, named Séroff. M. Séroff, 
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however, remains an unknown name outside his own 
country. ‘This advocacy of Liszt’s derives additional 
interest from the fact that some years later he was 
asked by the same firm to add to his marvelous tran- 
scription of the Beethoven symphonies for one piano 
the whole of the string quartets; but after several un- 
successful attempts he was compelled to write them: 

“It is very mortifying to me to have to confess that 
I have most awkwardly come to a standstill with the 
transcription of the Beethoven Quartets. After sev- 
eral attempts the result was either absolutely unplay- 
able, or insipid stuff. Nevertheless I shall not give 
up the attempt, but shall make another attack on this 
problem of pianoforte arrangement.” 

The further attempt did not, however, succeed any 
better, the problem being in its very nature insoluble. 
The musical idiom of the solo string quartet and the 
pianoforte have too little in common. 

In quoting from these letters it is difficult to know 
where to stop. There is a charming recommendation 
of his pupil, Hans von Biilow to Louis Kohler (March 
1855): 

“You must enjoy yourself in the artist who above 
all other active or moribund virtuosi, is the dearest to 
me, and who has, so to speak, grown out of my musi- 
cal heart—When Hummel heard me in Paris more 
than twenty-five years ago, he said, ‘Der Bursch is ein 
Eisenfresser’ (this fellow is a fire-eater). To this 
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epithet, which was very flattering to me, Hans von 
Bilow can with perfect justice lay claim, and I own 
that such an extraordinarily gifted, thoroughbred 
musical organism as his has never yet come before 
“me.” 

_ And we cannot omit his gentle rebuke to the Intend- 
ant of the Court Theatre, who had pointed out to him 
that his duty was to support the classics, and not 
pamper these modern crazy folks. He wrote: 

_ “There is, no doubt, nothing better than to respect, 
admire and study the illustrious dead, but why not 
also sometimes live with the living? We have tried 
this plan with Wagner, Berlioz, Schumann, and some 
others, and it would seem that it has not succeeded so 
badly up to now for there to be any occasion for us to 
alter our minds without urgent cause, and to put our- 
selves at the tail—of many other tails !— 

“The significance of the musical movement of which 
Weimar is the real center lies precisely in this initia- 
tive, of which the public does not generally understand 
‘much, but which none the less acquires its part of im- 
portance in the development of contemporary Art.” 

‘That a man should work so unselfishly as Liszt did 
at Weimar and meet with little else but hostility and 
abuse seems scarcely credible now, yet so it was, 
and his insistence upon the production of Cornelius’s 
pretty and harmless Barber of Bagdad was the climax 
of a long tale of misdeeds in which the expensive 
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Lohengrin and Benvenuto Cellini were the largest 
items. But his forced resignation of his post cannot 
have cost him many sighs when he thought of all the 
great artistic deeds for which he was responsible. 
What would the musician of to-day not give to have 
formed one of that party at the villa at Zurich on that 
memorable day in 1859 when Wagner, bursting with 
pride, brought downstairs the MS. of the first act of 
Tristan, and Liszt played it straight off from the 
score! It is hard to say which of the two was the 
greater magician. 
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T is, alas! only this final section of Liszt’s career 

with which living musicians can have been in 

touch; for the great artist has now been dead for 
nearly forty years. 

Upon resigning his Weimar appointment, which he 
did in 1861, Liszt desired to retire altogether into pri- 
vate life and marry the Princess von Sayn-Wittgen- 
stein, a lady whose beneficent influence had been exer- 
cised over him for the last fifteen years, but the ordi- 
nances of the Catholic Church would not sanction this 
union; he next sought to enter the priesthood, but this 
wish could only be partially fulfilled. In 18651 he 
underwent the ceremony of the tonsure, and received 
the four minor orders of doorkeeper, reader, exorcist, 
and acolyte, and an honorary canonry. Some doubts 
as to these facts having appeared in print? the follow- 
ing letter will remove them. 


“To Pr. Constantine of Hohenzollern-Hechinger. 
““MONSEIGNEUR, 


“Your Highness will understand that it is a 
necessity of my heart to speak to you of a very happy 
juncture that assures me henceforth, in full degree, 
the stability of feeling and conduct to which I aspired. 


1 Wrongly given in 1879 in Grove. 
2 De Beaufort’s Life, p. 255. 
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- . - On Tuesday the 25th of April, the Festival of 
St. Mark the Evangelist, I entered into the ecclesiasti- 
cal state, on receiving minor orders in the chapel of 
H.S.H. Mer. Hohenlohe at the Vatican. Convinced 
as I was that this act would strengthen me in the right 
road, I accomplished it without effort, in all simplicity 
and uprightness of intention. . . . I do not in the 
least intend to become a monk in the severe sense of 
the word. For this I have no vocation and it is 
enough for me to join the heirachy of the Church to 
such a degree as the minor orders allow me to do. It 
is therefore not the frock, but the cassock which I 
have donned. And on this subject Your Highness 
will permit me the small vanity of mentioning to you 
that people pay me the compliment of saying that this 
garment, my cassock, suits me as though I had worn it 
all my life.” 

But the demands of the world were too strong to be 
resisted, and after several years of residence in Rome, 
during which he devoted himself mainly to the compo- 
sition of sacred music (he says in a letter, ‘Having, 
so far as I could, solved the greater part of the Sym- 
phonic problem, I now mean to attack the Oratorio 
problem’’), the artist found it necessary to divide his 
life and work thenceforth into three portions for the 
year; one to be spent at Rome, one at Buda-Pesth, 
and the third at Weimar, where the Grand Duke had 
appointed him to the sinecure office of Court Cham- 
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berlain and the Grand Duchess had built and fur- 
nished for him a beautiful residence within the royal 
domain. It did not occur to Hungary to offer him 
anything, so accustomed were his countrymen to his 
perpetual benevolence towards the country that, after 
all, was his only in name. The latest instance was 
that indicated in the following letter (Rome, 1864) : 


“To the Committee of the Society for the Support of 
Needy Hungarian Musicians in Pesth. 


““GENTLEMEN, 

“You are good enough to invite me in a very 
‘flattering manner to take part in the Association which 
you are starting with the object of assisting needy and 
infirm musicians in Hungary. Every tie which unites 
‘me to our noble country is dear to me. I cordially 

declare myself entirely yours, and am pleased to hope 
that the esteem in which you are held, together with 
your intelligent solicitude for this good work, will 
speedily and permanently secure the best of results. 

“The good that you propose to realize is not open 
to controversy, but is so plainly evident that you will 
receive on all sides nothing but approbation, encour- 
agement, help, and support. Nevertheless, as you do 
me the honor to ask my explicit opinion with regard 
to the scope of your Society, I will venture to observe 
that it seems to me desirable not to limit oneself ex- 
clusively and forever to helping sick and infirm 
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musicians and their needy heirs. Those who are in 
health, when they are at the same time well deserving, 
have also a claim on your sympathy. . . . Without 
enlarging on this point here, 1 only recommend to 
your attention, gentlemen, the statutes of the Associa- 
tion which was formed at Weimar in August, 1861, 
under the name of ‘Allgemeiner Deutscher Musik- 
Verein,’ in which the needs of music and of musicians 
of our day have been simultaneously taken into con- 
sideration. 

“Tf I had not the sad honor of being poor, I should 
hasten to put a considerable sum at your disposal. 
Pray pardon me, therefore, the moderate offering 
of a hundred florins, which you will shortly receive 
through,” etc., etc. 


Strange are the ways of music publishers! It was 
about this time that Messrs. B. & H. took it into their 
heads that they could do with a complete set of Bee- 
thoven’s orchestral works transcribed for piano by 
Liszt. That gentleman mildly reminded them that 
they had the best three Symphonies—Nos. 5, 6, and 7 
—for the last five-and-twenty years without attempt- 
ing to sell them—still less, pay for them. ‘That little 

oversight was soon rectified, but when Liszt pointed 
- out the impossibility of doing anything with the choral 
Finale of No. 9, and suggested leaving it out, they 
‘would not agree to this, so that he had to make an 
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ordinary vocal score, and not a real transcription at 
all. Next they demanded that he should do the 
string quartets, but this task, as we have mentioned 
earlier, proved too much for even the king of ar-) 
rangers. And the Overtures, which he was really 
keen to do, were thereupon shelved in favor of “‘some- 
thing easier,” namely, some quite interesting sets of 
songs by Beethoven, Franz, and Schumann. 

The composition of that strange and picturesque 
“oratorio” The Holy Saint Elisabeth, occupied 
the whole of the year 1862, and the gigantic 
Christus which he commenced immediately after- 
wards, dragged through the four following years, its 
progress being delayed by the pressure of much other 
work. How the nimblest pen could have executed 
the mere notes of the long series of-masses and psalms 
which were written during this period of Liszt’s life, 
and into the bargain could have turned off an endless 
supply of transcriptions for the publishers, is well 
nigh incredible; the items are so numerous as almost 
to defy cataloguing. 

_ It should here be mentioned that Liszt’s mother 
died early in January, 1866, at the house of his son-in- 
law, Emile Olivier, who had tended her carefully for 
years. Franz had only been able to pay her fleeting, 
but regular visits, having foresworn the fickle city, 
which had first cherished and then flouted him. 

In all countries, despite his ever-growing personal 
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fame, it was being borne in upon him with increasing 
force that his music was unacceptable to the public. 
Even his cherished St. Elisabeth, after the two or 
three earliest performances, at which it was received 
with unbounded enthusiasm, was afterwards voted 
dull and tiresome; while the annual concerts of Liszt’s 
works, given in London by his quondam pupil, Walter 
Bache, were treated by the musical press of the period 
in a way that can only be stigmatized as a disgraceful 
exhibition of wanton spite. The present writer heard 
three of these concerts and has preserved the notices 
of the principal papers to this day. Indeed, as also in 
the case of Wagner, the rancor was so exaggerated as 
to produce the exact opposite of the effect intended, 
so that Liszt’s music made for the time being at least, 
a succes de scandale. It is necessary here to quote 
freely from the composer’s correspondence, in order 
to shew that he at least had no illusions. 


To Dr. Franz Brendel. Rome, August 29, 1862. 

“Ah! composing is a misery, and the pitiful chil- 
dren of my Muse appear to me often like foundlings 
in a hospital, wandering about only as Nos. so and 
so!” 

To Ed. Liszt. Rome, May, 1863. 

“Princess Czartoryska, fine amateur pianist. ‘I 
played with her my arrangement of the Symphonic 
Poems for 2 pianofortes—the Héroide funebre, 
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Tasso and Les Préludes,—which she received with 
kind and courtly tolerance. Without desiring more 
—for ample experience has taught me that my com- 
positions more readily arouse hostility than attraction 
—TI should, nevertheless, like the musical threads of 
our pleasant relations not to be entirely dropped,’ ” 
etc. 


To Dr. Franz Brendel. Rome, June 13, 1864. 
““DEAR FRIEND, . 


“. . . Bulow will be the best one to arrange 


things, and to conduct. I wrote to him the day be- 
fore yesterday to advise him again to be strictly mod- 
erate with regard to the number of my compositions. 
The half of what is given in your sketch of the pro- 
gram would be amply sufficient. People do not want 
to hear so many of my things, and I do not care to 
force them upon them. . . . On this occasion, espe- 
cially, my wish is only to see some of my friends again 
—in no way to seek appreciation from the public. 
Such misleading abuses have long since entirely ceased 
forme. Hence, dear friend, do not have me playing 
the braggart on your program.” 


And a little later he says: 

“With regard to performances of my work gener- 
ally, my disposition and inclination are more than 
ever completely in the negative. My friends, and 
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you more especially, dearest friend, have done their 
part fully and in the kindest manner. It seems to me 
now high time that I should be somewhat forgotten, 
or at least placed very much in the background. My 
name has been too frequently put forward; many have 
taken umbrage at this, and been needlessly annoyed at 
it. While ‘paving the way for a better appreciation’ 
it might be advisable to regard my things as a reserve 
corps and introduce new works by other composers.” 


To Mme. Jessie Laussot. Rome, March 6, 1865. 


“*. . . Knowing by experience how little favor my 


works meet with, I have been obliged to force upon 
myself a sort of compulsory disregard of them and a 
passive resignation. Thus during the years of my 
foreign activity in Germany I constantly observed the 
rule of never asking anyone whatsoever to have any 
of my works performed; more than that, I really dis- 
suaded many persons from doing so who shewed some 
intention of this kind—and I shall do so elsewhere. 
There is neither modesty nor pride in this, as it seems 
to me, for I simply take into consideration this fact, 
that ‘Mr. Litz’! is, as it were, always welcome when 
he appears at the Piano (especially since he has made 
a profession of the contrary) but that it is not per- 
mitted to him to have anything to do with thinking 
and writing according to his own fancy. 


1This was the perversion of his name common in France and England, 
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“The result is that for some fifteen years so-called 
friends, as well as indifferent and ill-disposed people 
on all sides, sing, enough to split your head, to this 
unhappy Mr. Litz, who has nothing to do with it, 
‘Be a pianist, and nothing but a pianist. How 1s it 
possible not to be a pianist, when,’ etc., etc. 

“Possibly they are right—but it would be too much 
to expect me to sign my own condemnation. Far 
from that, I confess that contradiction ends by tempt- 
ing me seriously, and that I am reduced to pursue it 
to the end, without any illusion or approbation what- 
ever. 

“Only at certain moments I fancy that the judicious 
maxim of Chamfort is somewhat applicable to me: 
‘Celebrity is the punishment of talent and the chas- 
tisement of merit.’ ” 


In a later epistle to the same lady he reminds her: 


“You know that I usually dissuade my friends 
from encumbering their concert-programs with 
compositions by me. For the little they have to 
lose they will lose it none the more by waiting. 
Let us then administer F.L. in homeopathic doses, 
one to be taken only occasionally. 


To Franz Servais he writes in December, 1869. 


“Will you please tell M. Brassin that I thank 


him very much for not having been afraid of com- 
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promising his success as a virtuoso by choosing my 
Concerto? Up to the present time all the best 
known French pianists—with the exception of 
Saint-Saéns—have not ventured to play anything 
of mine except transcriptions, my own composi- 
tions being considered absurd and insupportable. 
People know pretty well what to think, by what 
they hear said, without any need of hearing the 
works themselves.” 


And when writing to Hans Richter, who had of- 
fered to perform his Beethoven Festival Cantata, he 
points out that it would be wiser to do only one move- 
ment, an orchestrated version of the Andante from 
Beethoven’s B flat major Trio, ‘‘which shines’ he 
says, “like a guiding star above my insignificant 
ae 

Finally, in one of his helpful letters to Professor 
Riedel, concerning the program of a projected con- 
cert, the following occurs: 

*“.. . I once more recommend to you Borodine’s 
Symphony; the string parts that are wanting can cer- 
tainly be speedily written (at my expense). 

“. . If Frau Erdmannsdorfer would play some 
other brilliant piano piece (not of my composition), 
rather than the oft-heard Hungarian Fantasie, I 
should prefer it, as the program contains already too 
many Liszt items, and I could not bear the false 
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appearance of making use of the Tonkinstler 
Versammlungen for bringing forward my composi- 
LOS hens 

“My real feeling in this matter has been known to 
you for years past.” 

We submit that these quotations form an emphatic 
refutation of the charge of personal vanity which has 
been leveled against Liszt by certain biographers who 
knew him not. 

It seems that at last the Hungarian government 
realized that it was expected to do something for its 
eminent son;' for it is stated in Grove’s Dictionary 
and elsewhere, it invented for him in 1870 the post 
of President of an institution which at the moment did 
not exist, but which soon after rose as the Academy 
of Music. 

De Beaufort (p. 256) says—on what authority we 
know not: 


“In 1871 the Hungarian Cabinet created him 
(Liszt) a noble of Hungary, with a yearly pension 
of 15,000 francs (£600). In 1875 he was ap- 
pointed Director of the Academy of Music of 
Buda-Pesth.”’ 


Liszt himself, writing from Pesth in October, 
De 7 iauses tance expression | 1... 


1+ In 1856 it had indeed printed his Gran Mass in the largest size folio 
that ever was seen, 
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“Where I am henceforth fixed, by royal and 
national favor,” 
but in a long letter to his cousin Edward (who man- 
aged all his affairs for him) dated February 10, 1873, 
he says: 

““Herewith I send you an extract from the sitting 
of the Chamber of the day before yesterday, the 
result of which is almost as unexpected as it is im- 
portant. The deputies of the Conservative party and 
of the opposition voted almost unanimously in favor 
of raising the funds for establishing a new Musik- 
Akademie. And an unusual honor was conferred on 
me upon the occasion—for, although I have never 
come forward in the matter, it was nevertheless 
brought forward in my name, and this certainly puts 
rather a heavy burden upon me. I will endeavor 
conscientiously to do justice to the honor as well as 
the burden.” 

Here is no word about pension, or stipend. Which 
of these three accounts is nearest to the truth we do 
not pretend to say; but if a patent of nobility was 
offered it was certainly declined, as it had been before; 
while if the pension was conferred it was more than 
earned by Liszt’s labor in the creation and mainte- 
nance of the Academy during the years after its first 
opening (which took place in November, 1875). 
But enlightenment on the subject of the “pension” 
may perhaps be gleaned from a letter of Liszt’s to 
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the Secretary, Abranyi. After much discussion of 
administrative details he says (July 28, 1877): 

“T beg that my ‘Jubilee-stipend,’! intrusted to me 
in the most honorable manner by the municipality of 
Buda-pest, may next year (’78) be apportioned to the 
same artists as this year. I will gladly sign all the 
papers having reference to this.” 

In another letter he makes the offer: 

“T gladly undertake to conduct a pianoforte class 
for virtuosi and teachers—commencing on the Ist of 
March to Easter. And should the undertaking give 
indications of proving a success, I would be willing to 
devote several months a year to this species of instruc- 
tion in the Musik-Akademie of Buda-pest.” 

The following extract from a letter to a Hungarian 
friend, written in May, 1871, seems to give a sidelight 
on this matter: 

‘*. . . Augusz, in his last letter, speaks of fresh 
proposals on the subject of my settling in Hungary. 
I answer him, as before, that I am quite disposed to 
show myself accomodating, devoted, useful, obedient, 
and grateful. ‘The only condition that I make rela- 
tive to my return to Pesth next winter is—a place to 
live in;—for, on the one hand, the modesty of my in- 
come forbids me to increase my expenses, and on the 
other, politeness demands, as it seems to me, that if 
they seriously want me they will show me that 


1 Jubileums Stiftung. 
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they do by sparing me the trouble of having to find 
a horde... 

So that the liberality of the Hungarian government 
does not seem to have amounted to much, after all. 
There was indeed a brilliant “‘Artist’s Jubilee Festi- 
val” given to Liszt at Pesth in November, 1873; but 
this was an expensive honor to the hero of the occa- 
sion, who supplied all the music. 

Through these years it is delightful to read how 
Liszt followed the meteoric career of his friend Wag- 
ner with delight and exultation. So far back as 1860 
he wrote to Princess Wittgenstein: 

“Among our Art comrades of the day there is one 
name which has already become glorious, and which 
will become so ever more and more—Richard Wag- 
ner. His genius has been to me a light which I have 
followed—and my friendship for Wagner has always 
been of the character of a noble passion. At a cer- 
tain period (about ten years ago) I had visions of a 
new Art-period for Weimar, similar to that of Carl- 
August, in which Wagner and I should have been the 
leading spirits, as Goethe and Schiller were formerly; 
but untoward circumstances have brought this dream 
to naught.” 
and to Dr. Brendel in November, 1862: 

“What am I to say to you of Wagner? Have you 
had any talk with him lately in Leipzig? On what 
terms are you with him at present? . . . Ah, it isa 
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pity we cannot obtain a stream of gold for him, or 
have some palaces of gold built for him! [The ‘some 
palaces’ is very delicate irony.] What can he do 
with admiration, enthusiasm, devotion, and all such 
non-essential things? 

‘Nevertheless, it is our indebtedness and duty to 
remain faithful and devoted to him. ‘The whole 
German Musikverein shall raise up a brazen wall in 
his honor !—He is verily worthy of it.” 

On the approach of the first Bayreuth Festival he 
writes: 

“There is not merely the chance, but the certainty 
of a grand and striking success, seeing the sublimity 
of the work itself, and also the enthusiasm which it 
already excites amongst the numerous staff of artists 
chosen for its interpretation. In spite of the diff- 
culties of this new transcendental style of Wagner’s, 
the preparatory study and rehearsals are an en- 
chantment for the singers and the musicians of the 
orchestra.” 
and finally, in 1882, a propos Parsifal: 

‘“Wagner’s Parsifal far surpasses the master-works 
which the theater, up to the present time, can boast of. 
May the public get educated up toit! ... 

“Both at and after yesterday’s performance of 
Wagner's Parsifal it was the universal feeling that it 
is impossible to speak about this wonder-work. 
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“It has indeed struck dumb those who were so 
deeply impressed by it; its sacred pendulum swings 
from the sublime to the sublimest.”’ 

There are also two letters to Saint-Saéns—too long 
to quote, but most interesting to the musician, contain- 
ing, as they do, detailed technical criticism of the 
French composer’s G minor Pfte concerto and his 
Mass. An outstanding feature of these later years 
of Liszt is the persistence of the efforts which were 
made to get him to resume the position of public per- 
former which he had long abdicated. One may say 
that it was only a mean form of appeal to his gener- 
osity, and so it was; but whereas with artists in gen- 
eral the tendency is for the gapers to turn from the 
old god to the new, Liszt’s sovereignty was so perma- 
nent that no newcomer seemed able to obliterate, or 
even weaken, the memory of his bygone triumphs. 
There was also the remarkable fact that his powers 
did not seem to wane with age or rust with disuse: 
when he emerged from his retirement he seemed to 
play as well as ever; pieces that he had not touched 
for years rippled or thundered from his fingers with- 
out need for practice: there are many marvelous 
yet well-authenticated stories confirming this fact. 
So, when he writes to his friend Madame Marie 
Lipsius! : 


1 Better known by her pseudonym of La Mara, 
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“Since the end of ’47 I have not earned a farthing 
by piano-playing, teaching, or conducting. All this 
rather cost me time and money. Since the year ’47 
I have only played in public twice in Rome—in ’63 
and ’64—at the gracious command of Pope Pius IX; 
occasionally in Budapest later on, twice in Vienna, 
once in Presburg and Oedenburg (my native town) 
as a child of the country. Nowhere else. May my 
poor pianoforte performing now terminate! It has 
long been a torment to me. ‘Therefore—Amen!”’ 
One smiles, and is fain to recollect what the generous 
soul has forgotten—his numerous compliances with 
the demands of charitable suppliants usually quite 
against his will and often at such short notice as to 
preclude the idea of practice or preparation. For 
instance, in February, 1873, he was dragged off by a 
friend to play at a soirée for the benefit of Robert 
Franz, the song writer, who had grown deaf and in- 
firm. The following day Liszt wrote: 

“You know that we have sent Franz a thou- 
sand thalers, as the result of our soirée? Perhaps 
I shall find an opportunity of sending some more 
soon.” 

In 1874 a musical festival was held‘in this country 
at Liverpool, and the secretary wrote to Liszt, as to 
any common or garden pianist, inviting him to play. 
(Reply, stating terms, to... &c”). Here is 
Listz’s answer: 
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“DEAR SIR, 


“Your kind communication rests upon a harm- 
less mistake. You are presumably not aware that for 
twenty-six years past I have altogether ceased to be 
regarded as a pianist; hence I have for a long time not 
given any concerts, and only very occasionally played 
the piano in public, for some very special reason, to 
aid some charity or to further some artistic object, 
and then only in Rome, Hungary (my native coun- 
try), and in Vienna—nowhere else. And on these 
rare and very exceptional occasions no one has ever 
dreamed of offering me any remuneration in money. 
Excuse me, therefore, dear sir, that I cannot accept 
your invitation to the Liverpool Musical Festival, 
inasmuch as I could not think of wearying the public 
with my whilom piano-playing. 

Respectfully yours, 
Fo Liszr.: 


This leads naturally to the one personal anecdote 
the present writer is able to give of his own meeting 
with Liszt. In the spring of 1876 Theodor Ratzen- 
berger, conductor at Diisseldorf, and a whilom pupil 
of Liszt, undertook to give a Festival in the Master’s 
honor—two long programs of choral and orchestral 
music, all by him. But the public was not responsive, 
and a fiasco seemed imminent. Liszt got to hear of 
the impending catastrophe and (a similar trouble 
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having lately occurred at Pesth) saved the situation 
by volunteering, not only to be present at the Festival, 
but to play. Promptly the seats went up to a pre- 
mium, and at least the pecuniary success of the enter- 
prise became a certainty. The present writer was 
studying at Cologne at the time, and an American’ 
fellow-student, who had bought two tickets, gave him 
one for the first concert, it being on a Sunday. He 
accordingly had the privilege of hearing excellent per- 
formances of the gigantic Gran Mass and the sym- 
phonic poem Prometheus, as well as the choruses to 
Herder’s poem on the same subject. But between 
the parts of the concert Ferd. Hiller good-naturedly 
introduced his pupil to Liszt, with whom he had the 
unforgettable honor of a considerable conversation in 
several languages (we were all polyglot then). The 
fascination of the great musician’s manner and the be- 
nignity of his expression were things never to be for- 
gotten, and render poignant the regret at not being 
able to be present on the following evening, when he 
improvised for a quarter of an hour on a couple of 
bars from a March by Schubert. The day after this, 
the writer attending as usual at Hiller’s house for a 
lesson, found his teacher unable to do anything but 
rave over Liszt’s playing (with which he had been 
familiar all his life). ‘“That old man,” he exclaimed, 
with tears in his eyes, ‘“‘he makes me feel like a school- 
boy. JI want to shut my piano and never open it 
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again!’ And he stamped his foot with a sort of 
comic vexation. The point of all this being that 
Hiller was himself a really wonderful extemporizer, 
at whom the writer had marveled many and many a 
time. 

The following year saw another of these rare ap- 
pearances of the king of pianists. A grand festival 
was held in Vienna on March 18, 1877, in honor of 
Beethoven (Why celebrate the Jubilee of a great 
man’s death? ), and in order to raise funds for a monu- 
ment to him. Liszt was of course invited to play, 
and refused at first, only consenting on condition that 
not a note of any other than Beethoven’s music should 
bein the program. This was with difficulty arranged 
and he performed the “Emperor” concerto and, as a 
finale, the piano part in the Choral Fantasia. He 
also accompanied some of those very un-Caledonian 
Scotch songs, which were sung by Caroline Bettel- 
heim. 

In the numerous letters of appreciation written to 
or of members of the older or younger generations of 
musicians we find the names of Glinka, Rimsky Kor- 
sakov, Walter Bache, Frau Ingeborg von Bronsart, 
‘Adalbert Goldschmidt, Jules Zarembski, Theodor 
Kirchner, Camille Saint-Saéns (extolling his work, 
La Lyre et la Harpe), César Cui, Balakireff and 
Smetana, thus illustrating the wide range of Liszt’s 
sympathies. ‘There is a delightful letter congratulat- 
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ing Borodine and his coadjutors upon the success of 
their wonderful ‘“‘Paraphrases,” a series of variations 
and pieces written against the childish theme which we 
call ‘“‘Chopsticks.”” Liszt even made a contribution 
himself to the series, but it can hardly be called a 
success. 

In February, 1879, he lost his cousin Edward, who 
had been his life-long friend and counselor. He was 
a distinguished member of the Hungarian govern- 
ment. 

The ensuing and last seven years of Liszt’s life 
contained an increasing number of festivals and con- 
certs given in his honor, and calculated to make him 
believe that the prejudice against his music was at 
length being overcome. ‘The ‘‘boom”’ did not last 
long after his death, however. 

In the summer of 1881—he was nearly seventy 
years of age—he had a bad fall, slipping on the pol- 
ished floor of his house at Weimar. Under careful, 
but tedious, medical treatment he seemed to recover, 
writing of it to a friend as “‘a stupid indisposition— 
nothing serious, but disagreeably prolonged. I make 
a rule,” he says, “of never bothering my head about 
my health, and I beg my friends never to trouble 
about it.” 

The inevitable increase in the volume of his cor- 
respondence began now to bea serious worry. ‘I am 
honored, flattered, and also . . . overwhelmed by 
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numbers of letters. I have received more than a hun- 
dred during the last six weeks; I should have to give 
ten hours a day if I were to pay my debts of corre- 
spondence: this I cannot do. Even the state of my 
health, which is not bad, but forbids any too continu- 
ous occupation, is opposed to it.” And again, ‘My 
aversion to letter-writing has grown excessive,’”’ he 
writes to Mihalovic. “But who could answer more 
than two thousand letters a year without becoming 
_an idiot?” He was endeavoring to write a third 
Oratoria, but never succeeded in finishing it. His 
“three-part life” necessitated a good deal of travel- 
ing, as did the now frequent performances of Sf. 
Elisabeth and others of his large works. One 
gathers that his very moderate income at this 
period was derived almost entirely from the stream 
of “‘pot-boilers” which he poured into the hands of 
Messrs. Kahnt and Breitkopf. In 1882 he at- 
tended the first performances of Parsifal, at Bay- 
reuth, and a charming sight it was to see him and 
the composer sitting there, hand in hand, their 
hearts evidently bursting with triumphant pride. 
It is to be hoped that Richard Wagner realized 
then all that he owed to his friend. As is well 
known, he died some six months later, and the shock 
of this loss quite disabled Liszt from attending the 
funeral. We will not go as far as to say that it 
hastened his own end, for by the mercy of Provi- 
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dence, the heart-strings toughen with age; that they 
may resist the frequent assaults which they have to 
bear. 

Just about this time (January, 1883) another 
begging appeal had to be declined, almost as cool 
‘a one as that of Liverpool. This was from Paris, 
where there were getting up a charity festival for 
‘the sufferers by inundations in Alsace-Lorraine. 
‘This was pretty bare-faced, coming from a people 
who had done nothing to make the composer for- 
give the insult put upon him at his last visit, in 1866, 
when they hissed his Gran Mass. But Liszt only 
‘wrote: 
_ “. , . Unfortunately my age of seventy-two years 
freee (ates me as apianist. I could no longer risk 
in public my ten fingers—which have been out of 
‘practice for years—without incurring just censure. 
There is no doubt on this point, and I am perfectly 
‘resolved to abstain from any exhibition of my senility 
vat the piano in any country.” 

He was not so firm, however, in other countries, 
‘and when the cause and its champions were more 
sympathetic to him, as we shall see. And it is only 
fair to say that the Parisians did make ample amends 
when he visited them in 1886. 

The ordinary routine life of these years, whether 
in Weimar, Pesth, or Italy was that the mornings 
\Were spent at the writing-desk, the afternoons in 
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teaching, and the evenings in social intercourse, or at 
concerts. His fingers may have been out of practice, 
but he played constantly to his pupils, to their infinite 
satisfaction, and though the tone must have weakened, 
they all maintain that to the end his finger technique 
was as marvelous as ever. 

In 1886, the last year of his life, Liszt took a final 
tour—as guest—not as performer, and this was his 
crowning triumph. He was invited by Walter Bache 
to witness a performance of St. Elisabeth in London, 
and had not the heart to refuse. At the same time 
he wrote: 


““My VERY DEAR FRIEND, 


“They seem determined in London to push me 
to the piano. 

“T cannot consent to this in public, as my 75-year- 
old fingers are no longer capable of it, and Bulow, 
Saint-Saéns, Rubinstein, and you, dear Bache, play my 
compositions much better than what is left of my 
humble self. 

“Perhaps it would be tactful if friend Heuffer 
would have the kindness to let the public know, by a 
short announcement, that Liszt only ventures to ap-’ 
pear as a grateful visitor, and neither in London nor 
elsewhere as a man with an interest in his fingers.” 


See 


Hearing of this invitation, Saint-Saéns begged him’ 
to visit Paris also, for the same purpose, and several 
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other cities made the same request. These compli- 
ments could hardly be declined, though they were a 
severe tax upon the old man’s failing powers. ‘The 
Paris visit had to be twofold; first on March 25, when 
his Gran Mass was finely performed at the church of 
St. Eustache—this being the amende honorable—and 
after London a second and more leisurely sojourn, 
when St. Elisabeth was performed at the Trocadero, 
during the last week of April. 

It was on the 3rd of that month that Liszt revisited 
our shores, after a lapse of forty-five years, and was 
received like a very king. He was an honored guest 
at the house of the Littletons, at Sydenham, whither 
all the musical world hastened to do him homage. 
There was a throng of more than three hundred 
visitors that first evening, and a program of the 
Abbé’s music was given by Walter Bache and other 
artists. Mr. Fuller Maitland says, in Grove’s Dic- 
tionary: 

“The gracious and venerable appearance of the dis- 
tinguished guest, and his kindly interest in all that 
went forward, won the hearts of those who witnessed 
the scene; all recognized the presence in their midst of 
a marvelous personality such as is rarely met with. 
On the following day Liszt played part of his E flat 
Concerto before a few friends, and each day the sensa- 
tion increased.” 

On the Monday morning there was a full rehearsal 
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of St. Elisabeth at St. Jame’s Hall, and in the evening 
of that day he astonished his host and a select circle of 
friends by an improvisation on some of the themes in 
it. In the afternoon of Tuesday the 6th he was en- 
tertained by the Royal Academy of Music at Tenter- 
den Street; the Liszt Scholarship, raised by the exer- 
tions of Walter Bache, was formally presented, and a 
short program of music executed by the students, Mr. 
Septimus Webbe playing the E flat concerto of the 
master in brilliant style. Imagine the delight of every- 
one when Liszt in return (without being “‘pushed to 
the piano”) played them his transcription of the Po- 
lish melody which appears in his works as ‘‘Glanes de 
Woronice, No. 1.” 

_ The evening of this day was the concert. Con- 
ducted by Mackenzie, and sung by the Novello choir, 
St. Elisabeth was listened to with the utmost interest 
and pleasure. Surely no composer ever had such an 
ovation! Next came a visit to Windsor, where the 
artist was graciously received by Queen Victoria, to 
whom he played a reminiscence of the Rose Miracle 
scene from the oratorio. Next, Walter Bache gave 
a reception at Grosvenor Gallery, when a fine musical 
program (without an English item in it, of course), 
was crowned by another solo from Liszt—a Hun- 
garian Rhapsody, this time. The afternoon of Fri- 
day, the 9th, was spent in private, with some old 
Hungarian friends, the Orczys. Here, by way of a 
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rest, after trying through his Dante symphony and 
two of the symphonic poems (Tasso and Les Pré- 
ludes) on two pianos with Mrs. Boursot (a very fine 
amateur pianist), the wonderful old man played a 
large portion of the Baron’s latest opera from the 
score. This was an amazing feat, considering the 
strangeness of the music, the minuteness of the callig- 
raphy, and the failing condition of Liszt’s eyesight. 

But so it went on, from one triumph to another; the 
week’s visit forced to extend itself to a fortnight, with 
a solemn promise to “‘come again next year.” It is 
said that the last music the composer penned was a 
few bars from Mackenzie’s opera The Troubadour, 
upon which he intended to write a fantasia. 

As above stated, he returned to Paris to earn fresh 
laurels, thence to visit some old friends, the Lynens, 
and next to a festival at Sondershausen. A week 
later there came to another old friend of his a pathetic 
little note: 


To Madame Malwine Tardieu. Weimar, May 29, 
1886. 

“My sight is going, dear friend, and I can no longer 
write without difficulty. 

“Cordial thanks for your letter, and farewell till 
we meet at Bayreuth, at the performances of Parsifal 
and Tristan. 

‘Your very affectionate, 
F. Liszt. 
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_ “T shall be at Bayreuth on the 3rd July—the wed- 
ding day of my granddaughter Daniela.” 


She was duly married on that day to “The highly, 
esteemed Art-historian,” Dr. Thode, after which 
Liszt became the guest of some other old friends, the 
Munkaczys, at their castle of Colpach in Luxembourg, 
until July 19. On that evening he attended a concert 
of the Luxemburg Musical Society, and was per- 
suaded to play—for the very last time, and only some 
trifle. Though seriously unwell, suffering from bron- 
chitis and other ailments, he insisted on traveling to 
Bayreuth for the first performance of Parsifal on the 
23rd. This was bad, but worse was to follow. The 
production of Tristan on Sunday the 25th was a par- 
ticularly fine one, and offered an irresistible tempta- 
tion. Liszt was carried in an armchair into the Wag- 
ner private box at the back of the auditorium, so as 
to be invisible in the darkness to the audience, and sat 
through the whole performance—an overpowering 
trial to the feelings of an invalid. On the Tuesday 
following pneumonia declared itself, and the case be- 
came hopeless. On Sunday the 1st of August the last 
sacraments were administered, and he sank painlessly 
to his rest a little before midnight. For a great art- 
ist, and a man of intense feeling there could surely be 
no more fitting and beautiful end than that his last 
conscious experience should be to hear a superlative 
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performance of the greatest music that ever has been 
—or ever will be—written! 

Some seventeen years earlier he had intimated to 
the Princess Wittgenstein his views as to his burial, 
foreseeing and earnestly deprecating the public love 
of display in such matters. The letter runs thus: 

“ . . I wish, and urgently entreat and command, 
that my burial take place without show, and be as 
simple and economical as possible. I protest against 
a funeral such as Rossini’s was, and even against any 
sort of invitation for friends and acquaintances to 
assemble, as was done at Overbeck’s interment. Let 
there be no pomp, no music, no procession in my 
honor, no superfluous illuminations nor any kind of 
oration. Let my body be buried, not in a church, but 
in some cemetery, and let it not be removed from that 
grave to any other. I desire not to have any other 
place for my body than the cemetery in use in the 
place where I die, nor any other religious ceremony 
than a quiet Mass in the Parish Church (not any kind 
of Requiem to be sung). ‘The inscription on my 
tomb might be: 


“Et habitabunt recti cum vultu suo.’ ”’ 


Knowing that he would wish his remains to lie 
near those of his friend Wagner, the rival claims of 
Weimar, Rome, and Buda-Pesth were respectfully 
waived, and a simple stone let into the ground in Bay- 
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reuth cemetery marks the resting place of the musi- 
cian. But the floral tributes were so incessant that 
the authorities were fain to build over the grave a 
kind of open chapel for their accomodation. The 
present writer, visiting it during the Bayreuth Festi- 
val of 1898, found fresh wreaths there, and was told 
by the sexton that Liszt societies all over the world 
constantly renewed their offerings. How many pub- 
lic men—artists, especially—live in the public memory 


like this? 
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CHAPTER FIVE: SUMMARY 
TSLISZIT VAS Ay PIANIO“R 


HE writer of this memoir, who unfortunately 
was on several occasions disappointed of hear- 
ing Liszt play, has never tired of collecting the opin- 
ions of those who had better fortune. The most 
valuable estimates would naturally be those of other 
professional pianists, the more closely contemporary 
the better. Passing over that of Mendessohn, which 
was obviously illiberal and unjust, we have given on 
p. 116 that of Hiller, who declared him to be beyond 
criticism, and this was practically the universal judg- 
ment. The late Oscar Beringer, who was a pupil of 
Tausig’s, and certainly heard Liszt for the first time 
in 1870, says in his Fifty Years of Experience in Pi- 
anoforte Playing: 

“Words cannot describe him as a pianist; he was 
incomparable and unapproachable. I have seen 
whole rows of his audience, men and women alike, 
affected to tears, when he chose to be pathetic; in 
| stormy passages he was able by his art to work them 
up to the highest pitch of excitement. Through the 
medium of his instrument he played upon every hu- 
man emotion. Rubinstein, Tausig, and Bulow all 
admitted that they were mere children in comparison 
with Liszt. Wagner said of his rendering of Bee- 
thoven’s sonatas, Opus 106 and Opus 111, that 
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“Those who never heard him play them in a friendly 
circle could not know their real meaning. His was 
not a re-production—it was a re-creation.” 

And nobody would consider Oscar Beringer a man 
given to exaggeration, or even enthusiasm. 

But this is not definite enough for the person who 
was not there. We have sought and obtained more 
technical details as to the actual points in which this 
supremacy was manifested. Bearing in mind that 
the pianoforte was a far less powerful instrument in 
the early part of the nineteenth century than it is now, 
and had a lighter touch, it is interesting to know that 
not only was Liszt’s finger facility beyond that of any- 
one else, but that its dynamic range and control was 
astounding. He reveled in those favorite effects of 
Beethoven, the sudden sforzando in the midst of pi- 
ano and the big crescendo culminating in a pianissimo. 
These were the things that electrified an audience and 
confounded less accomplished players. But more 
than all, the uncanny ease with which he would ripple 
out fabulously difficult cadenzas and ornamental em- 
broideries, often inventing or modifying these on the 
spur of the moment, this was the despair of would-be 
rivals who went to hear him play some particular 
show-piece, in order to learn how it was done. There 
are many legends to this effect, but one is sufficient to 
quote here; it is a good and perfectly authentic story, 
narrated in minute detail to the present writer by the 
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brothers Hartvigson, who were both present on the 
occasion. 

On a certain evening (in 1864, or thereabouts) the 
famous Dreyschock, a pianist celebrated for his won- 
derful playing of octaves, was honored by a royal 
command to perform before the Emperor Franz- 
Joseph in Vienna. Now Dreyschock had an “encore 
piece” which was an arrangement of Chopin’s study in 
C minor, known as the “‘left-hand study.” ‘This was 
done so that the left hand appeared to play the diffi- 
cult semiquaver passages in octaves. Much of this 
was no doubt what is termed “fake,” but the piece was 
very clever, and always made a great effect. On the 
present occasion it was duly trotted out, and the Em- 
peror was so excited that he applauded wildly, and 
turning, to Liszt, who was sitting, as usual, close by, 
exclaimed: ‘There, Monsieur Liszt! Can you beat 
that?” It was known that Liszt had long retired, 
but the Emporor’s challenge was a command: he rose, 
bowed, and made his way to the platform. ‘The sur- 
prised audience applauded, he shook hands with Drey- 
schock and sat down. After a momentary pause he 
proceeded to play another Chopin study; the F minor 
(double rhythm study) so swiftly and delicately that, 
whereas the other had been like the roar of a thunder- 
storm, this was like the sighing of a zephyr. The 
audience gasped; Liszt still kept his finger on the 
treble C with which this piece begins and ends, then 
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after a pause, played the study once more, even more 
delicately, but with the right hand in octaves. Such 
a tour de force, genuinely impromptu, demonstrates 
his fabulous technique, and can be appreciated to-day 
by any aspiring pianist who will get the arrangement 
ad hoc by Godowsky. ‘There is one bar (64) where 
the octaves are all but impossible, and the Harvig- 
sons, in telling the story, said that here Liszt relapsed 
into single notes (unnoticed, of course, by the audi- 
ence) with such a sly wink at Dreyschock! But this 
sounds like a picturesque detail added afterwards: 
there is, we believe, no doubt as to the truth of the 
main incident. Mr. Fuller Maitland writing in 
Grove, says: 

**. . . Even to those who only heard him in the last 
year of his life, his playing was a thing never to be for- 
gotten, or approached by later artists. The peculiar 
quiet brilliance of his rapid passages, the noble pro- 
portion kept between the parts, and the meaning and 
effect which he put into the music, were the most strik- 
iy points... .” 

An American pupil, from whom we must quote 
more freely presently, describes his playing with much 
detail, remarking: 

“T assure you, no matter how beautifully we play 
any piece, the minute Liszt plays it you would hardly 
recognize it! His touch and his peculiar use of the 
pedal are two secrets of his playing, and then he seems 
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to dive down to the most hidden thoughts of the com- 
poser and fetch them up to the surface, so that they 
gleam out at you one by one like stars.”’ 

To give other people’s opinions would be merely to 
repeat the above with the slightest of variations. 
Save in the earliest days, when journalists sneered at 
the lack of dignity and restraint in his platform man- 
ner, instead of thinking of the music (as he did) there 
has been practically only one opinion as to the playing 
of Franz Liszt: it was uniquely perfect, and perfectly 
unique. 


II, LISZT AS A MUSICIAN 


If there are not two opinions about Liszt as a pian- 
ist, there seem to be many about Liszt the composer. 
Apart from his biographers, who have written whole 
volumes of uncomprehending and incomprehensible 
gush, there are many good musicians who, evading 
technical considerations, confine themselves to expres- 
sions of feeling, opining that Liszt’s works have never 
received due recognition, or that his sacred music is 
unconvincing, or what not. Even Mr. Fuller Mait- 
land, in Grove, discusses the matter for four columns 
without making clear what exactly is the matter with 
Liszt’s method of work, and in what the aberration 
consists. During the artist’s lifetime critical opinion 

,summed itself up in the one cruel sentence, ‘He can- 
not compose,” a dictum which might be true, but 
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meant little by itself. It was often quoted by him in 
his correspondence, and rankled in his kind breast. 
For he knew well his own sincerity of purpose, his 
devotion to all that is most lofty and worthy in art; 
but he never realized that sincerity and devotion are 
useless by themselves; as in pianoforte playing, or any 
other branch of art, one must go through a process of 
technical initiation which is ofttimes beyond endur- 
ance by the poetic-minded aspirant. Nothing is more 
certain than that Liszt, led on the wrong path at a 
very early age by the early habit of extemporising in 
public, never mastered—never even tried to master— 
that first and most difficult task of the embryo com- 
poser, the building up of a musical period out of a 
given phrase. ‘Take any of his works you please— 
symphony, sonata, or small piece—and you find the 
same cardinal fault. The themes are often very 
beautiful phrases; but they stick out like the almonds 
in a Dundee cake; they fail to cohere; they are re- 
peated and repeated, but never, even by chance “‘get 
any forrarder.” Of course, the larger the scale of 
the work, the more obvious and wearisome does this 
fault become, and no poetic or illustrative intention in 
the music can compensate the listener for the boredom 
of incessant reiteration, which is all the composer has 
to offer. It is bad enough that the half a dozen mo- 
_ tives upon which The Holy St. Elisabeth is built are 
all scraps of traditional tunes, but in all that long 
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work there is not a single subordinate theme attached 
to one of them to help it along; there is no attempt to 
make any two-bar phrase part of a more satisfying 
four-bar phrase, and this is what caused the critics to 
say, ‘“He cannot compose!” Why, when he was so 
delighted at the clever “‘chopsticks” pieces of the Rus- 
sian composers, and tried to contribute one to the 
series he could only suggest a harmony that none of 
the others had thought of—he could not make even 
this trifle go on. It is curious that one so well read in 
the classics should never have perceived this short- 
coming, nor have attempted to conquer it! ‘The 
practical result is that almost any portion of a Liszt 
composition may be omitted without injury to the re- 
mainder. It makes one smile to read in a letter of 
his to Edmund Singer, a propos of abbreviating his 
Gran Mass, the innocent remark: 

“You know, my dear Singer, that I am a special 
virtuoso in the matter of cuts, in the making of which 
no one else can easily approach me.” 

Those who look on musical composition only from 
the esthetic side (as it is to be feared that Liszt did) 
will not be edified by the above criticism, but at least 
cannot fail to notice the great disproportion of Liszt’s 
original work to his arrangements. When you tran- 
scribe an existing piece, no matter how freely, the 
questions of form and composition does not arise; all 
such troubles have been already dealt with and you 
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have only to decorate. This was a department of art 
in which indeed Liszt was unrivaled, but it has nothing 
at all to do with composition. A strange part of the 
matter is that whether it was a tawdry melody of 
Rossini’s, or a symphony of Beethoven’s, the same in- 
‘genuity and infinite resource were lavished and the 
one task seemed as grateful as the other. Two quite 
,trivial songs by Weber we take leave to consider un- 
surpassed—perhaps unequaled by anything existing 
in this class of work. 

A few words as to Liszt’s other activities seem 
called for. 

As an orchestral or choral director he was undoubt- 
edly competent, but without conspicuous ability; nor 
did he, as we phrase it nowadays, fancy himself in that 
capacity. The late Baron Orczy, himself a fine con- 
ductor, gave the writer some amusing details of his 
friend’s mannerisms, and his failure to get what he 
wanted out of the performers; and Liszt himself 
writes, in 1862, of 
“. . . the unsatisfactory performance of my Dante 
symphony in Dresden (partly the fault of the incor- 
rect orchestral parts and partly of my carless con- 
ducting.)” 

But the art of conducting, as we know it now, had 
only just been initiated, and by Biilow and Richter— 
both pupils of Liszt. We should not think much of 
Spohr or Costa, we fancy, in the present day! 
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Similarly, the real art of pianoforte teaching had 
yet to be developed, and with all his unrivaled execu- 
tive ability, there is no evidence to show that Liszt 
understood the science of tone-production better than 
any of his contemporaries. His enthusiasm and un- 
failing patience were available assets, though the ac- 
tual instruction consisted, like that of others, in cor- 
recting faults and inculcating artistic principles by 
illustrating them in his own playing. Much interest- 
ing information as:to his teaching methods, and inci- 
dentally a vivid portrait of him as a man may be 
gathered from the book, ‘‘Music study in Germany,” 
written by an American lady, Miss Amy Fay, who 
studied with him at Weimar about 1880. Whatever 
Miss Fay’s merits as a pianist may have been, she cer- 
tainly had the jouranalistic touch; her book was viva- 
cious and the characters were all depicted with 
clearness and fidelity. Here is her first impression 
(afterwards somewhat modified) of Liszt, as she saw 
him in a box at the Court Theatre: 

“Liszt is the most interesting and striking-looking 
man imaginable. He is tall and slight, with deep-set 
eyes, shaggy eyebrows, and long iron-gray hair, which 
he wears parted in the middle. His mouth turns up 
at the corners, which gives him a most crafty and 
Mephistophelian expression when he smiles, and his 
whole appearance and manner have a sort of Jesuiti- 
cal elegance and ease. His hands are very narrow, 
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with long and slender fingers that look as if they have 
twice as many joints as other people’s; they are so 
flexible and supple that it makes you nervous to look 
at them. 

“‘Anything like the polish of his manner I never 
saw. When he got up to leave the box, for instance, 
after his adieu to the ladies he laid his hand on his 
heart and made his final bow—not with affectation, or 
in mere gallantry, but with a quiet courtliness that 
made you feel that no other way of bowing to 
a lady was right or proper. It was most char- 
acteristic. 1 

“But the most extraordinary thing about Liszt is 
his wonderful variety of expression and play of fea- 
tures. One moment his face will look dreamy, shad- 
owy, tragic, the next he will be insinuating, amiable, 
ironical, sardonic; but always the same captivating 
grace of manner. He is a perfect study. I cannot 
imagine how he must look when he is playing. He is 
all spirit, but half the time at least, a mocking spirit, I 
should say... . 

“Liszt looks as if he had been through everything, 
and has a face seamed with experience. He is rather 
tall and narrow, and wears a long abbé’s coat reaching 
nearly down to his feet. He made me think of an 
old-time magician more than of anything else, and I 
felt that with a touch of his wand he could transform 
oe ae 
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‘Liszt is just like a monarch, and no one dares 
speak to him until he addresses one first, which I 
think no fun.” 

A thoroughly girlish comment; but soon the ex- 
treme awe wore off. 

“This day it was particularly trying, as it was my 
first serious performance before him, and he speaks 
so very indistinctly that I feared I should not under- 
stand his corrections, and that he would get out of 
patience with me, for he cannot bear to explain. I 
think he hates the trouble of speaking German,! for he 
mutters his words and does not half finish his sen- 
tences. Yesterday, when I was there he spoke to me 
in French all the time, and to the others in German— 
one of his fussy whims, I suppose. . . 

“IT do not know whether he appreciated how nerv- 
ous I was, but instead of walking up and down the 
room, as he often does, he sat down by me like any 
other teacher and heard me play the first movement 
(of my sonata). It was frightfully hard, but I had 
studied it so much that I managed to get through it 
pretty successfully. 

“Nothing could exceed Liszt’s amiability, or the 
trouble he gave himself, and instead of frightening he 
inspired me. Never was there such a delightful 
teacher! And he is his first sympathetic one I have 
had. You feel so free with him, and he develops 


1 This was the case. 
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the very spirit of music in you. He does not keep 
nagging at you all the time, but he leaves you your 
own conception. Now and then he will make a criti- 
cism, or play a passage, and with a few words give you 
enough to think of all the rest of your life. 

“There is a delicate point to everything he says, as 
subtle as he is himself. He doesn’t tell you anything 
about the technique; that you must work out for your- 
self. When I had finished the first movement of the 
sonata Liszt said, “Bravo!” Taking my seat, he 
made some little criticisms, and then told me to go on 
and play the rest of it. Now I only half knew the 
other movements, for the first one was so extremely 
difficult that it cost me all the labor I could give to pre- 
pare that. . . . One of my fingers fortunately began 
to bleed, for I had practiced the skin off, and that gave 
me a good excuse for stopping. Whether he was 
pleased at this proof of industry I know not; but after 
looking at my finger and saying ‘‘oh!” very compas- 
sionately, he sat down and played the whole of the 
last three movements himself. 

“That was a great deal, and showed off all his pow- 
ers. It was the first time I had heard him, and I don’t 
know which was the most extraordinary, the Scherzo, 
with its wonderful lightness and swiftness, the Ada- 
gio, with its depth and pathos, or the last movement, 
where the whole keyboard seemed to donnern und 
blitzen (thunder and lighten).” 
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This must have been the Hammerklavier sonata, 
op. 106, as this description does not apply to any 
other. We cannot afford space for the raving which 
follows, sincere though it is. I quote a few pas- 
sages from Miss Fay’s calmer remarks, penned 
somewhat later, when the novelty had somewhat 
worn off. 

. . He (Liszt) is so overrun with people that I 
think it is a wonder he is civil to anybody, but he is the 
most amiable man J ever knew, though he can be 
dreadful too, when he chooses, and he understands 
how to put people outside his door in as short a space 
of time as it can be done. I go to him three times a 
week. 

“. . It is so delightful in that room of his... It 
was all furnished and put in order by the Grand Duch- 
ess herself. ‘The walls are pale gray, with a gilded 
border running round the room, or rather, two rooms 
which are divided, but not separated, by crimson cur- 
tains.' The furniture is crimson, and everything is so 
comfortable, such a contrast to German bareness and 
stifiness generally. A splendid grand piano stands in 
one window, which is always wide open and looks out 
on the park. There is a dovecot just opposite the 
window, and the doves promenade up and down on 
the roof of it, and fly about, and sometimes whir down 
on the sill itself. That pleases Liszt. His writing 
table is beautifully fitted up with things that all match. 
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Everything is in bronze—inkstand, paper-weight, 
match-box—and there is always a lighted candle 
standing on it, by which he and the gentlemen can 
light their cigars. There is a carpet on the floor, a 
rarity in Germany, and Liszt generally walks about 
and smokes, and mutters (he can never be said to 
talk), and calls upon one or other of us to play. 
From time to time he will sit down and play himself; 
when a passage does not please him, and when he is in 
good spirits, he makes little jests all the time. 

“His playing was a complete revelation to me, and 
has given me an entirely new insight into music. You 
cannot conceive, without hearing him, how poetic he 
is, or the thousand nuances that he can throw into the 
simplest thing, and he is equally great on all sides. 
From the zephyr to the tempest the whole scale is 
equally at his command. 

“But Liszt is not at all like a master, and cannot be 
treated like one. He is a monarch, and when he ex- 
tends his royal scepter you can sit down and play to 
him. You can never ask him to play anything for 
you, no matter how much you may be dying to hear it. 
If he is in the mood he will play, if not you must con- 
tent yourself with a few remarks. You cannot even 
offer to play yourself. You lay your notes on the 
table, so that he can see that you want to play, and sit 
down. He takes a turn up and down the room, looks 
at the music, and if the piece interests him he will call 
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upon you. We bring the same piece to him but once, 
and but once play it through. 

“Yesterday I had prepared for him his ‘Au bord 
d’une Source.” I was nervous and played it badly. 
He was not to be put out, however, but acted as if he 
thought I had played charmingly, and then he sat 
down and played the whole piece himself, oh so ex- 
quisitely! It made me feel like a wood-chopper. 
The notes seemed just to ripple off his fingers’ ends 
with scarcely any perceptible motion. ‘As he neared 
the close I remarked that funny little expression came 
over his face which he always has when he means to 
surprise you, and he suddenly took an unexpected 
chord and extemporised a poetical little end, quite 
different from the written one. Do you wonder that 
people go distracted over him?” 

Then comes one more raving: one last impression 
is all we have room for. 

. . . In Liszt I can at last say that my ideal in 
something has been realized. He goes far beyond all 
that I expected. Anything so perfectly beautiful as 
he looks when he sits at the piano I never saw, and yet 
he is almost an old man now. I enjoy him as I would 
an exquisite work of art. His personal magnetism is 
immense, and I can scarcely bear it when he plays. 
He can make me cry all he chooses, and that is saying 
a good deal, because I have heard so much music, and 
have never been affected by it. Even Joachim, 
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whom I think divine, never moved me. When Liszt 
plays anything pathetic it sounds as if he had been 
through everything, and opens all one’s wounds 
afresh. All that one has ever suffered comes before 
one again. Who was it that I heard say once that, 
years ago, he saw Clara Schumann sitting in tears 
near the platform during one of Liszt’s perform- ~ 
ances? Liszt knows well the influence he has on 
people, for he always fixes his eyes on some one of us 
when he plays, and I believe he tries to wring our 
hearts. When he plays a passage, and his hand goes 
pearling down the keyboard, he often looks over at me 
and smiles, to see whether I am appreciating it. But 
I doubt if he feels any particular emotion himself 
when he is piercing you through with his rendering. 
He is simply hearing every tone, knowing exactly 
what effect he wishes to produce, and how to do it. 
In fact, he is practically two persons in one—the lis- 
tener and the performer. But what immense self- 
command that implies! No matter how fast he 
plays, you always feel that there is plenty of time! no 
need to be anxious! ‘ausig possessed this repose in 
a technical way, and his touch was marvelous, but he 
never drew the tears to your eyes. He could not 
wind himself through the subtle labyrinths of the 
heart as Liszt does.” 

There is ample confirmation of the truthfulness of 
Miss Fay’s portrait of the great man; the remainder 
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of her book, indeed, shows her to be a person not 
prone to exaggeration, or “gush.” We need only 
add that in general culture Liszt stood above most of 
his fellow musicians. According to Ferdinand Hiller, 
himself a well-educated man, his mental outlook-was 
both wide and profound. His literary style was cer- 
tainly rather of the ornate and florid character of his 
time, so that his essays on the music of the gypsies and 
of his contemporaries are not very readable in these 
days, but he was conversant with eight languages, and 
could express himself clearly in five; he read all the 
principal reviews, especially the scientific ones, up to 
his last days, keeping himself abreast of public opin- 
ion, and when asked once what would he have been 
had he not been a musician, replied with mock gravity, 
“The first diplomat in Europe!’ He was indeed, in 
old-time phrase, a man of parts. 

As to his personality we venture to hope that all we 
have here collated from his own utterances, as well as 
from personal testimony, will convey the impression 
which seems to us the true one: Franz Liszt possessed 
the most unusual character for an artist. He was a 
man of high ideals, admirable altruism, and un- 
bounded benevolence. It is difficult to imagine a finer 
life, 
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